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FINANCING  THE  COLONIZATION  OF  GEORGIA 
By  H.  B.  Fant 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Trustees  for 
Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  expect¬ 
ed  to  receive  more  from  the  crown  and  the  British 
government  than  a  grant  of  lands  in  America  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  imperial  co-operation.  To  finance 
their  program  they  hoped  to  raise  funds  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  order  to  obtain  cash  for  initiating  a 
type  of  settlement  that  would  not  only  maintain  itself 
but  which  would  provide  automatically  for  expansion. 
In  seeking  incorporation,  they  petitioned  for  “.  .  . 
liberty  to  lay  out  such  charities  as  they  themselves 
should  give,  or  receive  from  others,  in  carrying  over 
and  establishing  unfortunate  families  in  America :  and 
that  the  charity  collected  may  not  determine  in  the 
persons  first  relieved,  but  may  extend  itself  to  the  latest 
ages,  they  propose  to  reserve  a  certain  proportion  of 
land  in  every  township,  and  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  labour  from  every  man  within  that  township  upon 
such  land  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  reserved  land 
and  labour  to  the  supporting  of  the  colony,  in  sending 
over  and  relieving  more  poor  families.”* 

Though  there  were  precedents  for  the  extension  of 
royal  aid  to  persecuted  foreign  Protestants  and  even, 
during  the  reign  of  William,  a  parliamentary  gratuity 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  the  charter  incorporating  the 
Trustees  for  Georgia  was  chiefly  desired  as  an  en- 

1.  The  Gentleman'e  Magaeine  (London),  I,  no.  Z,  pp.  87.  88. 
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couragement  to  private  benefactors.*  From  the  zeal 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  colony  set  about  collect¬ 
ing  funds  from  private  sources  it  appears  unlikely  that 
they  held  anticipations  of  leaning  on  crown  or  par¬ 
liament.  At  the  outset,  Percival,  later  Lord  Egmont  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  the  first  president  of  the  corporation, 
minimized  the  financial  obstacles  confronting  the 
sponsors  of  the  colony.  The  raising  of  a  cash  sum  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  all  that  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  beginning  settlement,  did  not  seem  difficult.* 

Such  is  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Berkeley,  who  experienced  both  hope  and  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  role  of  parliamentary  beggar  for 
a  projected  college  in  Bermuda.  The  House  voted  to 
allow  Berkeley  and  his  associates  a  grant  out  of  receipts 
from  land  sales  in  St.  Christopher’s.  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  promised  £20,000 
toward  the  college.  But  Walpole,  it  was  rumored,  had 
never  heartily  favored  Berkeley’s  ideas.  While  Berke¬ 
ley  was  pursuing  his  schemes  in  America,  the  Bishop 
of  London  applied  for  definite  treasury  aid.  As  a 
minister.  Sir  Robert  felt  obligated  to  confirm  his 
previous  promise.  “But  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend, 
whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America 
expecting  the  payment  of  £20,000,  I  advise  him,’’  said 
Sir  Robert,  “by  all  means,  to  return  home  to  Europe 
and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations,’’*  Percival 
shared  in  the  exasperation  of  his  friend,  balked  in  a 
major  enterprise  of  his  life.  An  interested  person  sug¬ 
gested  to  Percival  that  the  undertakers  of  the  Georgia 
project  might  share  half  the  £20,000  promised  by  the 
government  to  Berkeley,  if  once  the  resistance  that  kept 
the  sum  from  leaving  the  public  treasury  could  be  over- 

2.  E!.  MeCrady,  The  Hittory  of  South  Carolina  under  Proprietary  Government 
(New  York,  1899),  822-823;  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Reeorde  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1904—),  I,  11,  Hereafter  the  Colonial  Reeorde  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  are  referred  to  a*  Go.  CoL  Ree. 

8,  Benjamin  Rand,  Berkeley  and  Percival  (Cambridse,  1914),  270.  Hereafter 
refen^  to  em  B.  Jt  P. 

4.  Joaeph  Stock.  Memoire  of  George  Berkeley  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1784),  22-26. 
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come.  Obvious  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion 
were  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  Berkeley  required 
more  than  £10,000.® 

There  was  a  bare  possibility  that  the  two  projects 
might  coalesce.  Oglethorpe  explained  to  Berkeley  the 
aims  of  the  colonial  promoters.  He  intimated  that  the 
group  which  he  represented  might  render  hrst-aid  to 
Berkeley’s  expiring  college  project.®  Later,  soon  after 
the  Dean’s  return  from  Rhode  Island,  both  Berkeley 
and  Oglethorpe  dined  at  Percival’s  house,  where  the 
three  of  them  “sat  from  dinner  to  ten  o’clock  dis¬ 
coursing  our  Carolina  project.’’’  All  possibility  of  com¬ 
bining  the  two  projects  vanished  when  Berkeley  re¬ 
fused  to  divert  his  subscriptions  to  the  settlement  of 
Georgia.  He  chose  rather  to  recommend  the  support 
of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  an  institution  which 
came  nearest  to  embodying  his  ideals  of  a  pious  edu¬ 
cational  establishment.®  The  Georgia  Trustees,  inci¬ 
dentally,  did  receive  a  portion  of  the  St.  Christopher’s 
money,  as  will  presently  appear.® 

Even  before  the  Great  Seal  had  been  affixed  to  the 
Charter  the  Trustees  began  to  realize  that  it  would  take 
considerable  time  to  get  together  a  sum  sufficient  to 
inaugurate  actual  colonization.  Captain  Coram  set  the 
minimum  required  figure  at  £12,000,  but  Laroche 
thought  £10,000  might  suffice.  Percival  was  inclined 
toward  the  higher  estimate,  on  the  supposition  that 
transporting,  equipping,  and  maintaining  each  family 
for  a  year  would  cost  £100  at  twenty  pounds  per  head. 
Unforeseen  accidents  and  disappointments  would  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  the  cost  of  colonization.  To  inaugurate 
actual  colonization  with  less  than  £12,000  would  en- 

6.  H.  A.  Roberts,  ed.,  Diary  of  VUeount  Pereival,  Aftorwardo  Firot  Earl  of 
Egmant  (London,  1920-192S).  I,  167.  Hereafter  referred  to  at  E.  D. 

6.  B.  A  P..  275-279. 

7.  E.  D..  L  214. 

8.  Ibid.,  286. 

9.  An  admirer  of  Berkeley,  oompilintc  the  Dean's  memoirs  during  the  American 
Berolvition,  deplored  the  fact  that  Berkeley  did  not  obtain  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  colleKe  the  sum  allotted  to  Gwrsia.  Joseph  Stock,  Memoirs  of 
Goorgo  Berkeloy  (2nd  od.,  London,  1784),  26. 
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danger  the  settlers  with  starvation.^®  Lord  Carteret, 
who  had  magnanimously  released  his  claim  to  an  eighth 
part  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Trust,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  Trustees  could  not  begin  colonization 
in  Georgia  without  sending  out  1,000  men,  for  whom 
cost  of  transportation  and  temporary  subsistence  was 
reckoned  at  £20,000.  Lord  Carteret,  moreover,  told 
some  of  them  that  parliament  ought  to  give,  in  view 
of  Trust  designs,  £30,000  a  year  out  of  the  sinking 
fund.” 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Georgia  Trustees  named  in 
the  charter  sooner  or  later  held  seats  in  parliament; 
and  the  majority  of  the  original  group,  at  the  time  of 
incorporation,  served  actively  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Whether  or  not  acceptance  of  trusteeship  would 
disqualify  individuals  from  membership  in  the  House 
therefore  happened  to  be  more  than  an  idle  query. 
Percival,  it  may  be  noted,  was  on  his  guard  not  to 
offend  the  ministry,  “who  if  they  pleased  might  from 
the  beginning  have  stifled  our  design.”  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  relieved  prospective  Trustees  of  fears  of  endanger¬ 
ing  the  tenure  of  their  seats  in  parliament.  The  min¬ 
ister,  moreover,  declared  himself  opposed  in  general 
to  the  idea  of  colonial  settlements  dependent  upon 
parliament.” 

A  scheme  for  obtaining  parliamentary  aid  in  aug¬ 
menting  private  contributions  to  the  Trust  was  joined 
to  the  reading  to  the  House  of  several  petitions.  May 
12,  1732.”  Complaint  was  made  of  the  great  number 
of  vagrant  children  infesting  the  streets  in  certain 
neighborhoods  of  London.  Some  sort  of  action  was 
desired  to  check  idleness  and  its  attendant  evils.”  Upon 
these  petitions  the  Georgia  Trustees  hoped  to  ground  a 
plea  for  the  subsidization  of  Georgia  colonists.  It  was 

10.  E.  D.,  I,  260,  261. 

11.  Ibid.,  278. 

12.  Ibid.,  129,  167. 

IS.  Dates  cited  herein  are  old  style  ehronoloKy. 

14.  JoumaU  of  the  Haute  of  Commoni,  XXI,  921. 
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proposed  by  the  Trust  to  transport  vagrants  as  appren¬ 
tices  bound  for  a  time  to  invalid  soldiers,  provided  the 
government  would  pay  ten  pounds  a  head  for  the 
vagrants  and  poor  children  and  would  remit  to  the 
Trust  for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  allowances 
ordinarily  received  by  the  veterans.  Oglethorpe  sound¬ 
ed  out  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Speaker  and  learned 
that  there  was  no  disposition  in  the  House  to  oppose  a 
motion  for  addressing  the  King  out  of  the  next  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  grant  £10,000  for  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  Oglethorpe  further  undertook  to  influence  the 
minority  chiefs.  In  expectation  of  favorable  action  by 
the  House,  the  Trustees  spent  several  hours  wording 
the  motion  in  such  precise  manner  that  they  would  not 
commit  themselves  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
Protestants  as  prospective  colonists.^®  Opposition  in  the 
House  developed,  nevertheless,  along  other  lines.  The 
wisdom  of  exporting  hands  that  were  needed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  youths  under  sixteen  was  challenged.  The 
matter  was  side-tracked  for  the  time  by  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  action  on  the  petitions  to  consideration  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole.  Percival  despaired  of  immediately 
accomplishing  the  aims  of  the  charter  due  to  the  lack 
of  money The  committee  of  the  whole  let  the  matter 
rest,  without  further  notice  than  resolving  upon  its 
continued  postponement.” 

The  Trustees  relied  heavily  upon  such  subscriptions  as 
they  could  get  on  the  philanthropic  merits  of  founding 
Georgia.  They  exerted  themselves  with  rapid  success  to 
disseminating  propaganda  to  encourage  good-will  and 
material  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  colony.  A 
draft  of  their  designs  was  prepared  while  the  charter 
was  yet  hanging  fire.^®  Benjamin  Martyn,  engaged  as 
secretary,  wrote  out  Some  Account  of  the  Designs  of  the 
Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 

15.  E.  D.,  I.  278. 

16.  Ibid.,  274. 

17.  Journala  of  the  Houee  of  Commone,  XXI,  926. 

18.  S.  D..  I.  219. 
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America.^^  To  every  considerable  benefactor,  promise 
was  made  to  transmit  annual  accounts  of  the  money 
received  and  expended  by  the  Trust.  Assurance  was 
to  be  made  doubly  sure  by  the  deposit  of  corporation 
funds  in  the  Bank  of  England  under  adequate  receipt.^® 
Not  content  merely  with  advertising  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  settling  Georgia,  the  Trustees  appointed 
solicitors  to  collect  for  them.  Each  Trustee  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  receive  donations  to  the  Trust.  The  common 
council,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Trust,  named 
the  following  among  the  first  commissioners  for  col¬ 
lecting  gifts :  Lord  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Baltimore ; 
Mr.  Paice  and  Mr.  Ivy,  merchants  of  the  city;  Sir 
Abraham  Elton;  Robert  Johnson,  Governor  of  South 
Carolina;  Sir  Robert  Meredith;  and  others.^*  The 
names  of  the  aldermen  of  London  were  set  down  as 
prospects  to  be  canvassed.  Captain  Coram  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  soon  reported  subscriptions  amounting  to  two 
thousand  pounds.  The  directors  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  subscribed  £600  and  the  trustees  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Thanet’s  charitable  legacies,  £300.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  all 
the  gentlemen  present  followed  the  example  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote  by  individually  resolving  to  aid  the 
Georgia  Trust.22 

Besides  a  varied  assortment  of  maps,  books,  furni¬ 
ture,  hardware,  and  miscellaneous  articles  donated  to 
the  Trust,  there  came  into  their  hands  by  June  13, 1733, 
according  to  the  accountant’s  annual  inventory,  a  total 
of  £3,723.  Many  of  the  gifts  were  intended  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  specific  purpose,  such  as,  for  example, 
“the  Religious  Uses  of  the  Colony,”  or  “for  Encouraging 

19.  V.  W.  Crane,  “The  Promotion  Literature  of  Georsia,”  in  Biblioaraphieal 
Euav»;  A  Tribute  to  WUberforee  Eamet  (Cambridge,  Maas.,  1924), 

20.  “Reasons  for  Eistablishing  the  C!olony  of  Georgia.  .  .  .,"  London.  17SS.  Re¬ 
printed  in  CoUeetione  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society  (Savannah,  1840),  L 

21.  E.  D..  L  289. 

22.  Ibid.,  282,  292.  A.  Boyer.  The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  (London). 
XLV,  179. 
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Botany  and  Agriculture  in  Georgia.”  Individual  cash 
contributions  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.^* 

In  January,  1732-33  Vernon  requested  Percival  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  ministry  on  parliamentary 
encouragement  for  settling  Salzburgers  in  Georgia.  The 
common  council  of  the  Trust  agreed  to  apply  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  for  the  support  of  the  colony.  Sir 
Robert  was  not  averse  to  granting  £10,000  from  the 
St.  Christopher’s  money.  A  petition  was  accordingly 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  10,  1733, 
upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  praised  the 
aims  of  the  Trustees  and  in  particular  commended 
Oglethorpe,  now  absent  in  Georgia.^^  The  petition 
recited  the  existing  situation  whereby  many  poor  Eng¬ 
lish  subjects  and  many  foreigners  willing  to  become 
subjects  might  profit  both  themselves  and  Great  Britain 
by  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  America.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  “notwithstanding  the  Benefactions  of  many  well- 
disposed  and  charitable  People,”  found  themselves 
“unable  to  send  over  any  Number  of  the  said  distressed 
Protestants,  without  the  Assistance  of  Parliament.”^ 
Fulfilling  a  promise  made  to  Percival,  Horace  Walpole 
spoke  upon  the  probable  advantage  to  England  of  the 
settlement  of  Georgia.^®  The  members  voicing  strongest 
opposition  were  Whitworth  and  Winnington.  On  the 
morning  that  the  petition  came  up,  the  House  had 
highly  censured  an  “insolent”  memorial  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whitworth  told  Percival 
that  he  was  opposed  to  enlarging  the  colonies  and 
wished  New  England  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Win¬ 
nington  favored  settling  the  Salzburgers  in  England 
or  Jamaica  and  feared  that  Georgia’s  anticipated  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine,  silk,  and  potash  might  be  too  dearly 
bought.  In  rebuttal  to  objections,  Percival  himself 
spoke  briefly;  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Horace  Walpole,  and 

23.  Go.  Col.  Rec.,  m,  1-24. 

24.  E.  D..  I.  810,  364.  370,  372,  373. 

25.  JournaU  of  the  Hovat  of  Commono,  XXII.  146. 

26.  S.  D..  I,  372.  873. 
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Colonel  Bladen  also  answered  for  Georgia.  Positive 
action,  deferred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  favored 
the  Trustees.  On  motion  of  Colonel  Bladen  a  resolution 
legalized  the  grant  of  £10,000  from  the  proceeds  of 
lands  sold  in  St.  Christopher’s.^’  This  grant,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  over  and  settling  foreign 
and  other  Protestants  in  Georgia,  established  a  pre¬ 
cedent  of  governmental  aid  in  financing  the  coloni¬ 
zation  efforts  of  the  Trustees.  Captain  Pury  of  the 
Swiss  settlement  at  Purysburg,  outside  Georgia  territory, 
tried  to  interest  the  Trustees  in  obtaining  parliamentary 
aid  for  his  settlement.  Percival’s  answer  was  obvious: 
that  the  Trustees  were  barely  able  to  prevail  upon 
parliament  on  their  own  account,  and  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  parliamentary  gratuity. ^8 

During  this  the  second  official  year  of  the  chartered 
Trust  about  seven  hundred  separate  contributions  were 
made  for  carrying  on  its  purposes.  Compared  with  the 
number  of  contributions  for  the  first  year,  the  figures 
show  a  more  widespread  interest  in  the  colony  of 
Georgia.  The  income  from  the  subscriptions,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  only  about  a  third  as  large ;  the  aver¬ 
age  contribution  was  relatively  much  smaller  in 
amount.  The  parliamentary  grant  furnished  five-sixths 
of  the  Trust’s  operating  capital.^s 

From  June  9,  1734  to  June  9,  1735  the  number  of 
contributions  was  considerable.  Without  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  grant,  the  major  portion  of  this  sum  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  sign-manual  grants  from  the  King.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  had  memorialized  the  King  for  building  a  fort  to 
frustrate  French  thrusts  in  the  direction  of  friendly 
Indian  territory  and  of  the  Carolina  borders.  They 
likewise  sought  from  the  King  the  charges  for  passage 
and  entertainment  of  Tomachichi  and  the  Indian  party 
that  visited  England.  For  defraying  the  first  expense. 


27.  Journals  oi  the  House  of  Commxyns,  XXII.  162. 

28.  E.  D..  I,  461. 

29.  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  m.  26-62. 
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£1,500  was  ordered  granted;  and  for  defraying  the 
second,  £1,061.3®  A  third  royal  grant  furnished  the 
Trust  with  a  loan  fund  of  £600  for  aiding  needy  foreign 
Protestants  bound  from  their  homes  to  Savannah  and 
Purysburg.®*  The  aid  had  been  applied  for,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  by  the  “gentlemen  concerned  in  support¬ 
ing  the  Colony  of  Purysburgh.”  The  allotment  of  the 
£600  to  the  Georgia  Trust  was  considered  a  mark  of 
his  Majesty’s  special  confidence.®® 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Trustees  were  willing 
to  catch  at  straws  in  the  hope  of  raising  their  receipts. 
A  year  before  formal  incorporation,  the  founders  of 
Georgia  had  engaged  in  lottery  transactions.®®  On 
another  occasion  they  took  cognizance  of  the  proposals 
of  a  Mr.  Lowndes  for  raising  a  considerable  sum  with¬ 
out  applying  to  parliament.  The  secret,  which  was 
divulged  upon  the  prospect  of  the  discoverer’s  sharing 
a  percentage  of  the  proceeds,  was  not  an  altogether 
novel  plan  of  raising  money,  for  it  proposed  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  lottery  in  Edinburgh  or  in  some  other  north¬ 
ern  city.®*  In  regard  to  what  may  have  been  a  different 
proposal  the  common  council  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Percival,  Sloper,  Vernon,  and  Oglethorpe, 
to  treat  with  Lowndes  to  acquire  a  method  of  raising 
“a  great  sum  of  money  both  in  present  and  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Colony,  conditionally  that  he  have 
6  per  cent  of  the  money  when  obtained  by  us.’’®®  An¬ 
other  curious  scheme  which  the  Trustees  dreamed 
might  net  them  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  a  year 
came  from  London  coal  handlers,  who  offered  a  kind 
of  royalty  on  every  chaldron  towards  the  expenses  of 
settling  Georgia.  The  Trustees,  on  their  part,  were  to 
carry  through  parliamentary  legislation  to  protect  the 

so.  W.  A.  Shaw,  ed..  Calendar  of  Treaeuru  Booke  and  Paperg  (London,  1898 — ), 
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unloaders  of  coal  from  a  ring  of  alehouse  keepers.** 
Get-rich-quick  schemes  offered  no  real  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  financing  the  settlement;  and  more  and 
more  the  Trustees  saw  the  fate  of  the  colony  hanging 
upon  the  attitude  of  government.*'^ 

For  the  fiscal  year  June  9,  1735  to  June  9,  1736  the 
outstanding  entry  in  the  record  of  monies  received  by 
the  Trust  is  the  item  of  £26,000  granted  by  parlia¬ 
ment.**  Approximately  £2,000  was  all  that  came  in 
from  other  sources.  The  petition  presented  the  House 
was  based  on  the  growth  and  aims  of  colonization  in 
Georgia.  No  specific  mention  of  the  French  appeared 
in  the  petition.**  Oglethorpe  counted  on  procuring 
around  £26,000,  however,  for  the  erection  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  colony.  And  in  view  of  recent  demands 
from  Mobile  upon  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia’s  role  of  buffer  colony  received  the  immediate 
backing  of  the  English  government.*®  Upon  motion 
of  Oglethorpe,  a  memorial  to  privy  council  from  the 
provincial  government  of  South  Carolina  representing 
the  state  of  affairs  within  the  vicinity,  dated  April  9, 
1734,  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  commissioner 
Bladen  of  the  Board  of  Trade.**  Upon  order  of  the 
House,  the  Trustees  caused  a  report  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures  prior  to  recent  months  to  be  presented.**  At  court 
the  Prince  detained  Percival,  now  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
in  a  lengthy  private  conversation  touching  the  affairs 
of  Georgia.  The  former  had  of  his  own  accord  brought 
influence  to  bear  in  forwarding  the  Georgia  business 
before  the  House.  Both  were  doubtful  of  receiving  the 
full  amount  which  Oglethorpe  sought,  but  the  motion 
for  the  grant,  on  the  contrary,  was  well  received.  Sir 

86.  B.  D..  II.  181. 
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Robert  Walpole  confessed  to  Oglethorpe  that  he  was 
surprised  “it  went  so  swimmingly.”  Even  the  door¬ 
keeper,  and  the  messenger  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  have  done  good  service  in  the  interests  of  Georgia, 
for  they  were  officially  remembered  with  five  guineas." 

During  the  fifth  year  of  the  Trust,  June  9,  1736  to 
June  9,  1737,  private  contributions  numbered  less  than 
a  hundred.  A  single  benefaction,  that  of  Sir  Jacob  de 
Bouverie,  provided  £1,000  for  hiring  Trust  servants  in 
the  colony.  The  bulk  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
colony  came  again  from  parliament,  in  a  grant  of 
£10,000."  Already  the  ministry  showed  signs  of 
jealousy  toward  the  Trustees,  so  largely  composed  of 
members  of  parliament,  lest  they  should  exert  a  bloc 
influence  on  legislative  questions  that  did  not  concern 
Georgia.  Egmont,  conjecturing  the  consequences  of 
irritating  the  party  in  power,  was  depressed  by  anxiety 
for  the  future  of  the  colony.^®  Though  the  Trustees 
had  prepared  a  temporary  budget  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  around  £20,000  would  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  colony  in  1736-37,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
scaled  down  the  amount  to  be  asked  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  year  one-half.  He  reprimanded  the  Trustees  for 
the  inconsistency  of  their  position  in  asking  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  when  only  the  week  before  some  of 
their  number  had  spoken  and  divided  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  measure  approapriating  money  for  repairs  on  the 
King  Henry  VII  Chapel.  Their  only  defense  was  that 
there  had  been  no  intention  of  concerted  opposition  to 
the  government.^®  Whig  members  of  the  House  began 
to  assert  that  the  Trustees  gave  a  turn  to  elections  and 
if  encouraged  would  ruin  the  cause  of  their  party 
leadership.  Rather  than  lose  an  election,  as  the  saying 
went,  they  preferred  Georgia  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  declined  to  present  the  Georgia 
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petition  for  the  current  year,  and  commissioner  Bladen 
refused  to  speak  for  it,  both  gentlemen  showing  them¬ 
selves  estranged  from  their  former  attitude  of  special 
regard  for  the  colony/’  Sir  Robert  Walpole  still 
countenanced  a  grant  of  £10,000,  and  that  amount  was 
obtained  without  much  trouble/*  Though  the  Trustees 
faced  rather  heavy  financial  responsibilities,  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  half  the  money  that  they 
could  have  used.  They  wrote  to  Oglethorpe  that  the 
prospect  of  a  general  peace,  including  freedom  from 
Spanish  and  French  aggression  in  America,  partly  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  cut  of  their  expected  supply.*® 

The  Trustees  found  themselves  hard  put  to  finance 
colonizing  activities  and  Oglethorpe’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  slender  resources  granted  by  parliament. 
It  was  only  when  Oglethorpe  returned  from  Georgia 
and  gave  an  account  of  conditions  there,  that  they  could 
understand  his  expenditures.®®  For  the  year  1737-1738, 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Trust,  parliament  granted  £20,000. 
In  obtaining  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  favor  for  the  pettiion, 
the  sheer  force  of  Oglethorpe’s  personality  counted 
more  than  anything  else.  Thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
actual  conditions  in  America,  Oglethorpe  forcefully 
stated  the  case  for  maintaining  Georgia  with  a  generous 
grant.  He  contended  that  the  colony  was  a  national 
affair.  Despite  his  special  interest  in  it,  he  declared  that 
he  “did  not  pretend  to  be  a  Don  Quixote  for  it,  and 
suffer  in  his  reputation  as  he  must  do’’  if  he  continued 
his  concern  “without  public  countenance.’’®’  In  case 
Sir  Robert  was  intent  on  giving  up  the  support  of  the 
colony,  Oglethorpe  intimated  that  the  Spaniards  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  strike  a  pretty  bargain  for  Georgia. 
But  the  rub  would  come  in  laying  open  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia  to  the  French,  who  could  reach  Charles 
Town  in  a  march  of  less  than  a  month.  Oglethorpe 
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informed  Sir  Robert  that  some  sort  of  more  adequate 
military  establishment  was  absolutely  essential  in  the 
colonies.  Hinting  his  dislike  of  the  Trustees,  the  min¬ 
ister  gave  in  to  Oglethorpe’s  stated  requirement  of  at 
least  £20,000  for  the  settlement  and  minor  defense  of 
Georgia.  For  major  defense  other  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken,  and  he  offered  to  place  Oglethorpe 
at  the  head  of  the  civil  government  and  military  forces 
of  South  Carolina.®*  In  the  House,  opposition  was 
muffled,  and  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  duly  granted.®* 
It  was  hoped  that  one  more  grant  of  £10,000  would 
be  sufficient  the  following  year  to  complete  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  establishing  the  colony.  Once  the  colony  was 
settled,  its  maintenance  would  be  shifted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Trustees  thus  wished  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  annual  strain  of  petitioning.®^  By  this  time,  at 
all  events,  no  considerable  reliance  could  be  made  on 
subscriptions.  Cash  contributions  did  not  again  total 
as  much  as  £1,000  in  any  given  year;  it  would  be  no 
great  mis-statement  to  say  that  after  1740  this  source 
of  revenue  entirely  dried  up.®® 

Egmont  urged  Oglethorpe  to  influence  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  could  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  including 
the  support  of  Georgia  through  the  way  of  estimate.®® 
The  minister’s  own  attitude  on  the  subject  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Oglethorpe  in  rambling,  ambiguous  asser¬ 
tions.®’  In  addition  to  having  the  support  of  Georgia 
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possibly  placed  in  the  estimate,  the  Trustees  sought  a 
regiment  of  seven  hundred  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony.  The  sending  of  this  force  was  not  clearly 
promised  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  or  at  least  he  seemed 
none  too  strong  for  the  plan.®*  Under  pressure  from 
the  Spanish  agent  in  London  to  send  no  troops  to 
Georgia,  especially  under  Oglethorpe,  Sir  Robert  tried 
to  dodge  the  issue  by  tendering  to  Oglethorpe  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  in  England.  The  latter,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  asked  Sir  Robert  “what  man  he  took  him  to  be, 
and  whether  he  thought  he  had  no  conscience,  to  be 
the  instrument  of  carrying  over  3,000  souls  to  Georgia, 
and  then  abandoning  them  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  for  the  consideration  of  a  regiment.”®*  A 
memorial  to  the  King  was  prepared  requesting  royal 
consideration  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  colony  against 
the  growing  Spanish  envy  and  their  increasing  military 
strength  within  striking  radius  of  Georgia.®*  In  the 
sight  of  the  Trustees,  the  Spanish  demands  against 
strengthening  Georgia  looked  ominous.  Sentiment  was 
fairly  strong  in  England,  however,  towards  expediting 
the  safety  of  the  colony.  The  necessary  orders  for 
carrying  Oglethorpe’s  military  program  were  at  length 
issued.  In  the  face  of  his  dubious  assurances  that  the 
civil  support  of  Georgia  would  be  put  in  the  estimate. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  notified  the  Trustees  that  they  must 
continue  to  petition  for  annual  grants  unless  his  Majesty 
in  a  message  to  the  House  would  recommend  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  maintenance  of  Georgia  into  the  estimate. 
No  other  course  being  open  to  them,  the  Trustees  peti¬ 
tioned  again.  Although  they  were  successful  in  pro¬ 
curing  £8,000  for  1738-1739,  Egmont  detected  an  in¬ 
creasing  chorus  of  noes  from  the  members  of  the  House 
opposed  to  subsidizing  Georgia.®*  A  departure  from 
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the  usual  formula  justifying  the  grants  was  made  in 
the  petition  by  openly  naming  the  Spaniards  as  antag¬ 
onists  of  the  colony .*2 

The  Trustees  did  not  give  up  their  attempts  to  get 
Georgia  expenses  included  in  the  estimate  and  were 
soon  memorializing  Sir  Robert  on  the  subject  again. 
They  were  contemplating  asking  parliament  for  £8,000 
for  the  support  of  Georgia  during  1739-1740.**  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  in  the  colony,  saw  the  debts  of  the  Trust  multi¬ 
plying.  What  with  Spanish  alarms  and  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  conditions,  he  predicted  that  more  than  twice 
this  amount  would  have  to  be  procured  from  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime  he  found  it  expedient  to  pay 
certain  necessary  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket,  pend¬ 
ing  a  large  parliamentary  grant.®*  Sir  Robert  came  into 
the  open,  denying  that  the  expenses  of  Georgia  could 
properly  be  carried  in  the  estimate,  which  cared  for 
distinctly  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  appropriations. 
The  fact  of  Spain’s  claim  to  the  territory  of  Georgia 
gave  him  further  excuse  for  dallying.®® 

According  to  the  Convention  of  El  Pardo,  signed 
early  in  1739 — an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties  out¬ 
standing  between  England  and  Spain  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear — ^the  territorial 
situation  between  Florida  and  Carolina  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  declared  a  separate  article  of  the  Convention, 
until  a  final  settlement  could  be  reached  by  a  joint 
commission.®®  It  was  rumored  that  the  peace  negoti¬ 
ation  with  Spain  would  preclude  a  parliamentary  grant 
for  the  current  supply  of  Georgia.  In  view  of  the  un¬ 
settled  boundaries  between  the  English  colonies  and 
Florida,  some  of  the  Trustees  favorable  to  Walpole 
suggested  the  postponement  of  a  parliamentary  petition 
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until  it  became  clear  whether  or  not  the  task  of  re¬ 
moving  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  would  fall  among 
their  obligations.  The  majority  of  the  body,  however, 
were  persuaded  that  chartering,  occupying,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  area  of  the  colony  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  urging  the  continuance  of  English  possession.  Wal¬ 
pole  sought  to  shift  to  the  Trustees  the  task  of  making 
out  the  English  claim  to  Georgia.®’  Exasperated,  such 
Trustees  as  Heathcote,  Vernon,  Shaftesbury,  L’Apostre, 
de  Bouverie,  and  Egmont  resented  the  demand;  they 
felt  that  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause  of  the  colony  by  undertaking  what  should  have 
been  a  “proper  affair  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  His 
Majesty’s  Advocate,  a  Civilian  of  reputation,  or  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  if  we  would  go  higher,  of  the 
Privy  Council  itself.’’®®  Tyrconnel,  Thomas  Tower,  and 
Henry  Archer  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of 
defending  the  King’s  title  according  to  the  ministry’s 
wish.  But  beyond  repeating  a  general  belief  in  its 
validity,  the  Trustees  as  a  body  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  positive  action  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  private  persons.  Tower  and  Archer  accepted  from 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  disputed  title.  Egmont  detected  in  Sir  Robert’s 
desire  for  the  Trustees  to  investigate  the  title  a  dis¬ 
position  to  save  the  government  from  embarrassment  by 
letting  the  Trustees  appear  the  aggressors.®* 

The  opposition  party  in  the  House  refused  to  support 
the  petition  for  a  grant  to  Georgia  unless  the  Trustees 
in  turn  supported  them  tete  baisse  against  the  ministry. 
The  party  in  power,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dominated 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  good-will  at  the  moment 
had  to  be  courted.  The  dilemma  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
creased  party  consciousness  among  the  Trustees.’®  In 
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accordance  with  Oglethorpe’s  financial  counsel  and  on 
account  of  their  own  comprehension  of  immediate 
needs  in  Georgia,  the  Trustees  sought  by  petition 
£20,000  instead  of  £8,000.  Walpole  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  secure  their  votes  for  the  Convention,  for  he 
promised  the  larger  amount,  conditioned  upon  the  prior 
passage  of  the  Convention.’^  When  he  learned  that  the 
Trustees  would  oppose  it  unless  they  were  assured  that 
Georgia  would  not  be  given  up  to  the  Spaniards,  he 
interviewed  Colonel  Bladen  in  the  presence  of  two  of 
the  Trustees  as  to  whether  England  had  a  right  to 
Georgia.  “Can  you  prove  it,”  said  Sir  Robert,  “and 
will  you  undertake  it?”  Upon  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer.  Sir  Robert  swore  laconically,  “Then  by  G  .  .  .. 
the  Spaniards  shall  not  have  it.”’^ 

Egmont  coveted  still  greater  security  against  the 
giving  up  of  the  colony;  over  the  heads  of  Trustees 
disposed  to  favor  Walpole,  he  brought  up  the  question 
of  petitioning  parliament  for  excluding  Georgia  from 
the  boundary  settlement  contemplated  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  article  of  the  Convention.  “What  are  the  Trustees 
doing  ?  Are  you  careless  what  becomes  of  the  province  ? 
Are  you  asleep  ?  The  City,  the  merchants,  the  trading 
towns,  are  petitioning  against  this  Convention,  and  will 
you  do  nothing?  Can  you  expect  anyone  will  support 
you  if  you  will  not  support  yourselves?”’*  Such  re¬ 
proaches  as  these  roused  Egmont  to  leadership  in 
framing  a  petition,  which  reached  the  ears  of  parlia¬ 
ment  February  26,  1739-40.  The  petitioners  recounted 
the  history  of  their  legal  concern  in  the  Georgia  area ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  Pardo  Convention,  they  implored 
the  protection  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  the  crown 
territory  entrusted  to  them.’*  The  petition  was  referred 
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to  the  committee  of  the  whole  who  were  to  consider 
the  Convention.  A  similar  petition  presented  to  the 
Lords  was  consigned  to  the  table  for  general  perusal.’® 
In  their  exertions  to  see  the  English  title  to  Georgia 
properly  sustained,  the  Trustees  were  not  overlooking 
the  immediate  need  of  a  large  money  grant.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  not  only  renewed  his  promise  of  assistance 
in  granting  the  colony  £20,000,  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  add  “possessions”  to  “rights”  in  the  terms  of  the 
address  to  his  Majesty  confirming  the  Convention,  to 
the  end  that  the  amended  clause  in  the  address  read : 
“.  .  .  and  that  in  regulating  and  settling  the  Limits  of 
his  Majesty’s  Dominions  in  America,  in  the  treaty  to 
be  made  with  Spain,  the  greatest  Regard  will  be  had 
to  the  Rights  and  Possessions  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
Crown  and  Subjects.  .  .  The  vote  on  the  address 
to  the  King  was  close,  and  the  opposition  party  found 
the  course  of  the  Trustees  in  voting  for  it  very  little 
to  their  satisfaction.  Lord  Limerick  of  the  Trustees,  a 
minority  man,  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  the  Trust  and  threatened  to  carry  others 
with  him.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  did,  in  fact,  resign 
his  position  as  a  common  councillor.”  The  petition 
from  which  the  Trustees  expected  £20,000  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenses  in  the  colony  resulted  in  the  grant  of 
the  desired  sum.’®  Due  to  the  peculiar  party  line-ups 
on  the  Convention  question,  objections  were  negligible. 
Walpole’s  party  was  indebted  to  the  Trustees  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  Convention  address;  whereas  the  minority 
party,  clamoring  for  war  with  Spain,  would  have  been 
inconsistent  in  blocking  an  appropriation  which  recog¬ 
nized  the  strengthening  of  Georgia  against  Spanish 
alarms. 

In  London,  conflicting  rumors  were  noised  abroad. 
The  Spanish  king  was  reported  to  be  wedded  to  a  course 
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of  strongly  maintaining  his  claim  to  Georgia.  Egmont 
felt  agreeably  relieved  when  he  learned  that  a  Spanish 
diplomat  at  London  held  out  possibilities  of  compromis¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  claims  by  accepting  the  Altamaha 
River  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Spanish  territory. 
Egmont,  on  his  private  responsibility,  then  advanced 
the  idea  of  a  neutral  zone  between  the  Altamaha  and 
the  San  Juan,  or  St.  Johns.  In  the  instructions  to  one 
of  the  English  treaty  commissioners,  Newcastle  stipu¬ 
lated  that  such  a  zone  should  be  included  in  the  bound¬ 
ary  settlement.  Hostilities  marking  the  opening  of  the 
War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  further  postponed  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  claims.’* 

By  careful  application  of  the  money  last  granted  to 
them,  the  Trustees  faced  the  expenses  of  1740-1741 
with  a  surplus.®*  Egmont  was  persuaded,  however,  that 
a  considerable  additional  sum  would  be  required  to 
continue  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  Walpole  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  Trust  opposed  seeking  greater  government 
funds  for  the  approaching  year  than  would  offset  ad¬ 
vances  already  made  by  the  Trust  for  military  services. 
By  way  of  legislative  propaganda,  Egmont  prepared  a 
paper  on  the  “Advantage  which  Georgia  is  of  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  present,  and  may  hereafter  prove.’’®^  Having 
failed  to  evade  annual  money  petitions  to  parliament 
by  getting  the  expenses  of  Georgia  included  in  the  esti¬ 
mates,  the  Trustees  thought  that  they  might  save  them¬ 
selves  some  worry  and  at  the  same  time  gain  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  ministry  if  they  could  establish 
a  precedent  of  merely  motioning  for  the  support  of 
Georgia.  Parliament  would  first  have  to  take  a  definite 
stand  on  whether  or  not  the  support  of  Georgia  pro¬ 
duced  advantage  to  England.®^  An  expression  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Trust  was  anticipated  at  the  moment  be- 
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cause  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
“dead  voters  and  creatures’’ — Henry  Archer,  Laroche, 
Thomas  Towers,  and  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc — naturally 
resented  the  proposal  to  shift  the  support  of  Georgia 
from  a  ministerial  to  a  national  basis.®®  The  Trustees 
asked  for  only  £4,000 ;  and  Sir  Robert  signified  his 
acquiesence,  apparently  without  objecting  to  the  seek¬ 
ing  of  a  parliamentary  investigation  of  the  province’s 
utility.®^  They  went  ahead,  collecting  witnesses,  taking 
affidavits,  and  laying  plans  for  making  out  a  strong 
case  before  parliament.®®  These  preparations  availed 
little.  The  Trustees  received  the  funds  asked  for,  but 
failed  in  bringing  on  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  they  de¬ 
sired.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  subjected  in  the 
House  to  denunciations  that  they  could  not  briefly 
answer.  Lord  Gage  began  his  attacks  by  desiring  to 
know  what  Georgia  was.  By  airing  the  contentions  of 
the  provincial  malcontents,  he  made  statements  that 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Trustees.®®  Just  at  this 
time,  moreover,  Thomas  Stephens  was  in  England  ready 
to  supply  most  any  kind  of  scurrilous  statements  against 
the  progress  of  the  colony  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
“This  rash  vindictive  fool,’’  as  Egmont  proclaimed  him, 
became  a  persistent  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Trustees.®’ 
At  one  point  in  the  general  hubbub  that  accompanied 
the  granting  of  the  £4,000  supply,  Horace  Walpole 
called  Lord  Gage  to  order,  suggesting  that  appointment 
to  be  a  Georgia  Trustee  might  considerably  enlighten 
him.  Another  member  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
contrast  between  the  “great  ministry’’  averse  to  all  in¬ 
quiries  and  the  “little  ministry  of  Georgia.’’  Egmont 
“came  away  with  a  heavy  heart  to  see  so  great  an 
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affair  as  the  settlement  of  our  colony  treated  so 
ludicrously,  and  so  little  regarded  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority.”®* 

The  Trustees  soon  took  steps  to  justify  the  policies 
and  proceedings  of  their  administration.  “A  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  and  usefulness  of  the  colony  of  Georgia” 
was  prepared  by  the  secretary,  Martyn.  The  printed  book, 
bearing  the  title  An  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  State 
and  Utility  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  was  freely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  members  of  parliament.*®  Instead  of 
petitioning  separately  for  military  advances  that  they 
had  made,  the  Trustees  asked  for  a  lump  sum  to 
finance  their  operations  through  1741-1742.  After  en¬ 
countering  indifference  and  opposition  from  several 
directions,  they  were  voted  £10,000.  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  had  of  his  own  accord  increased  the  grant  above 
what  was  asked  in  order  that  the  Trustees  might  trans¬ 
port  a  number  of  Germans  who  had  petitioned  the  King 
for  passage  to  America.  The  grant  was  approved  on 
a  division  vote  of  115  to  75,  but  the  Trustees  still  failed 
to  bring  on  a  general  parliamentary  investigation.®® 
But  if  the  goal  was  not  reached,  an  advance  at  least 
was  made  in  its  direction.  The  Trustees  drew  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  the  state 
of  the  colony.  Upon  the  latter  subject  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  enlighten  the  House  because  of  the  lack  of 
up-to-the-minute  information  from  Georgia.®*  Some 
weeks  later,  having  distributed  to  the  members  printed 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  colony,  the  Trustees  got 
through  a  motion  that  a  day  might  be  set  for  consider¬ 
ing  Georgia  affairs.  Witnesses  both  for  and  against 
the  cause  of  the  Trust  were  procured  by  the  indefatig¬ 
able  Thomas  Stephens,  who  was  now  making  attempts 
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to  have  reprinted  in  England  an  anti-Trust  pamphlet 
presumably  originating  in  Carolina.®^  The  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  investigation,  after  being  twice  postponed, 
at  length  arrived.  But  adjournment  left  the  matter 
in  the  lurch,  without  provision  for  the  stated  re-appear¬ 
ance  of  witnesses.®*  Again  the  ministry  was  blamed  for 
blocking  the  inquiry.  Egmont  perhaps  continued  to 
reason  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  reserving  Georgia 
to  play  as  a  major  card  in  the  ultimate  peace  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Spain.®^ 

The  pamphlet  from  Charles  Town  which  the  mal¬ 
contents  made  bold  to  reprint  in  England  appeared 
under  the  title  “A  true  and  historical  Narrative  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America.”  To  the  Trustees  its 
statements  appeared  so  false  and  libellous  that  some  of 
them  were  for  completely  ignoring  it.  Lest  the  members 
of  the  House  be  misled  by  the  pamphlet,  Egmont 
ordered  the  printing  of  “A  state  of  the  Colony,  as  given 
upon  Oath  in  the  Court  of  Savannah  November  10, 
17 Just  as  the  annual  appeal  for  Trust  financing 
for  1742-1743  was  to  come  up,  the  malcontents  threat¬ 
ened  to  embrass  the  Trust  further  by  bringing  in  a 
petition  themselves.®*  Since  the  main  contention  of  the 
malcontents  concerned  the  introduction  of  negro  labor 
into  the  colony,  Egmont  argued  that  only  by  obtaining 
the  sense  of  parliament  on  negro  exclusion  could  the 
attacks  of  the  malcontents  be  avoided.  Other  Trustees 
restricted  direct  action  on  this  head,  suggesting  that  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  malcontents  ought  to  be  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  petition  for  the  1742-1743  supply.®^  The 
petition,  in  actuality,  made  no  mention  of  the  Trust’s 
enemies.  Besides  extolling  the  efficacy  of  colonization 
and  maintenance  expenditures  in  the  usual  vein,  the 
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Trustees  sought  to  extend  the  system  of  bounties  on 
colonial  production.®*  The  significant  point  is  that  the 
motion  to  refer  the  Trust’s  petition  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  failed  on  division,  194  to  181.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  Georgia 
Trust  was  turned  away  empty-handed.  Ironically 
enov^h  the  Walpole  party  in  the  present  instance 
generally  favored  the  grant.  Sir  Robert  himself  was  no 
longer  in  power;  and  for  once  he  escaped  the  in¬ 
nuendoes  of  Egmont.  The  surrender  of  the  charter 
seemed  inevitable.  A  memorial  to  the  King  was  at 
length  hit  upon,  praying  for  guidance.  But  the  Trus¬ 
tees  found  no  road  out  of  their  immediate  difficulties. 
Verelst,  the  Trust  accountant,  wrote  Egmont,  however, 
that  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt  a  supply  early  in 
the  succeeding  parliament.®® 

Styling  himself  the  “Agent  for  the  People  of  Georgia 
in  America,”  Thomas  Stephens  now  presented  to  privy 
council  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  “Deplorable  Con¬ 
dition”  of  the  colony  and  seeking  an  adjustment  of  the 
situation  more  favorable  to  the  colonists.  A  copy  was 
forwarded  to  the  Trustees,  and  they  in  turn  filed 
answer  with  privy  council.^®® 

The  real  battle,  however,  was  waged  in  parliament. 
Henry  Archer  encountered  no  opposition  in  motioning 
for  addressing  the  King  that  a  copy  of  the  Carolina 
“Petition  and  Representation”  of  July  26,  1740  and  a 
copy  of  the  last  memorial  of  the  Trustees  be  laid  before 
the  House.  An  order  of  the  House  also  called  for  a 
report  on  the  disbursement  of  the  money  granted  the 
Trust  at  the  previous  session.^®^  The  documents  sought 
by  address  were  duly  presented.  But  just  preceding 
their  introduction,  the  petition  to  the  House  from 
Thomas  Stephens  came  before  the  members  to  claim 
the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  The  Trustees  were  now 
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well  on  the  defensive.  Stephens  implored  redress  from 
the  utterly  impracticable  scheme  of  the  Trustees,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  failure  of  their  policies  had  been  repeated¬ 
ly  urged  without  avail  for  about  seven  years.  The 
circumstances  of  the  colony  left  it  “incapable  of  ful¬ 
filling  his  Majesty’s  most  gracious  Designs  in  establish¬ 
ing  it.’’^®2  None  of  the  Trustees  in  the  House  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  challenge  the  petition,  but  Egmont’s  son,  now 
a  member  of  parliament,  but  not  yet  a  Georgia  Trustee, 
prevented  the  assignment  of  Stephens’  petition  to  a 
private  committee,  by  motioning  for  its  consideration 
before  the  whole  house.^®®  For  two  months,  at  intervals 
of  several  days,  evidence  for  and  against  the  claims 
of  Stephens  was  heard.  His  allegations  were  given 
serious  consideration,  but  their  elemental  truth  was 
so  mixed  with  bitterness  and  exaggeration  that  the  net 
result  of  their  parliamentary  airing  was  a  victory  for 
the  Trust.  Six  important  resolutions  drawn  up  for  the 
committee  of  the  whole  were  passed  to  the  following 
effect : 

1.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee  That  the 
Province  of  Georgia  in  America  by  reason  of  its  Situ¬ 
ation,  may  be  a  useful  Barrier  to  the  British  Provinces 
on  the  Continent  of  America  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  the  Indian  Nations  in  their  Interests. 

2.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee  That  the 
Ports  and  Harbours  within  the  said  Province  may  be 
a  great  Security  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  this 
Kingdom. 

3.  ...  That  the  said  province,  by  reason  of  the  Fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  Soil,  the  Healthfulness  of  the  Climate,  and 
the  Convenience  of  the  Rivers,  is  a  proper  Place  for 
establishing  a  Settlement,  and  may  contribute  greatly 
to  the  Increasing  of  the  Trade  of  this  Kingdom. 
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4.  ...  That  it  is  very  necessary  and  advantageous  to 
this  Nation,  That  the  Colony  of  Georgia  should  be 
preserved  and  supported. 

5.  ...  That  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Stephens  con¬ 
tains  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  Charges,  tend¬ 
ing  to  asperse  the  characters  of  the  Trustees  for 
establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America.^^ 

No  one  tried  to  shield  Stephens  from  a  formal  repri¬ 
mand  before  the  House.  He  was  made  to  kneel  on  both 
knees  at  the  bar  while  the  Speaker  reprimanded  him 
in  not  the  gentlest  language.  One  of  the  Trustees, 
Velters  Cornwall,  would  have  had  their  triumph  com¬ 
plete  by  printing  the  Speaker’s  reprimand,  but  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  chair  that  the  matter  be  dropped.*®® 
An  amendment  to  the  resolution  recommending  the 
importation  of  rum  would  have  endorsed  the  restricted 
use  of  negroes  in  the  colony,  but  the  amendment  failed 
after  a  long  debate.  The  Trustees,  aware  of  their 
stronger  position  as  a  result  of  the  resolutions  against 
Stephens,  thought  that  they  might  yet  obtain  £6,000 
for  the  supply  of  the  colony  during  the  current  session, 
but  parliamentary  support  did  not  materialize.  Henry 
Archer  felt  that  a  grant  depended  upon  the  admission 
of  negroes.  When  Benjamin  Martyn,  the  Trust  secre¬ 
tary,  wrote  to  Egmont  that  the  Trustees  in  the  House 
were  going  to  discuss  the  matter  of  negroes,  Egmont 
resigned  from  the  common  council  of  the  Trust  in  great 
disappointment.  Ill  health  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
his  resignation ;  but  his  withdrawal  was  in  part  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  j)ath  of  difficulty  that  the  Trustees 
travelled.  Holding  that  the  reproof  of  Stephens  was 
not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  Trust’s  position,  he 
felt  that  no  group  of  gentlemen  had  ever  been  treated 
in  so  unhandsome  a  manner  “by  the  Court  and  Ministry, 
the  Parliament  and  all  the  World.’’*®® 
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Verelst  and  Vernon  tried  to  prevail  upon  Egmont  to 
revoke  his  resignation.  The  common  council  were  not 
convinced  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  surrendering  the 
charter ;  they  were  content  to  await  an  early  supply  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament.  Egmont  compromised 
only  far  enough  to  authorize  the  deferring  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  resignation  until  the  Trust  election  in 
the  following  March.  It  was  nearly  that  time  before 
an  ample  supply  had  been  voted — £12,000.  With  the 
Trustees  showing  signs  of  “alterations  in  their  conduct,” 
Colonel  Bladen  spoke  in  favor  of  the  grant.  The  in¬ 
corrigible  Stephens  had  the  temerity  to  present  another 
petition,  his  objective  being  to  secure  the  introduction 
of  negroes;  he  also  complained  in  general  terms  of  an 
administration  which  “widely  differs  from  all  others 
of  his  Majesty’s  Provinces  whatsoever.”*®’  When  a 
motion  for  the  re-reading  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
previous  summer  was  made,  the  petition  of  Stephens 
was  tabled.  In  the  end  the  Trustees  were  voted  £12,000 
despite  Tory  opposition.*®® 

As  a  Trust  venture,  Georgia  did  not  receive  more 
than  four  other  parliamentary  grants.  For  one  thing, 
economy  in  expenditure  was  practiced.  For  another, 
the  burden  of  Trust  management  came  to  an  end  within 
a  decade.  With  the  funds  last  voted,  the  Trustees  were 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  three-year  period.  In 
January,  1746  they  petitioned  again  for  supply.*®®  The 
£4,000  voted  was  not  paid  until  May,  1747.**®  By  limit¬ 
ing  their  outlays  merely  to  the  support  of  the  civil  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  colony,  out  of  the  regard  to  the 
“exigencies  of  the  publick”  during  wartime,  the  Trustees 
again  got  along  for  three  years  without  applying  for 
funds.*** 

107.  JoumaU  of  the  Hovue  of  Commont,  XXIV,  S7A. 

108.  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  V.  678.  681,  682. 

109.  JoMmala  of  tKe  Houae  of  Commotia,  XXV,  48,  49,  74. 

110.  Go.  Cot.  Ree..  lU.  SOS. 

111.  Ibid.,  h  622. 
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In  January,  1749  they  drew  up  a  representation  to 
the  chancellor  of  exchecquer,  Henry  Pelham.  Once 
more  they  sought  to  stabilize  their  income  by  getting 
sanction  for  a  regular  annual  income — of  £3,000.  For 
the  current  year  they  asked  an  additional  £2,000  in 
order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  soldiers  from  the 
regiment  to  be  disbanded  in  the  colony.  They  desired 
that  these  services  might  be  included  in  some  esti- 
mate.”2  £5,000  was  granted,  but  the  sum  came  rather 
as  the  result  of  another  petition  to  parliament.^^*  The 
next  year,  also  by  petition,  £3,304  was  realized  from 
public  funds.”* 

The  Trustees  were  not  only  disappointed  in  not 
getting  the  expenses  of  Georgia  cared  for  on  an  esti¬ 
mate  basis,  but  in  1751  their  petition  failed  to  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  a  committee  of  supply. 
The  common  council  appointed  a  liaison  committee  to 
arrange  with  the  administration  the  proper  means  for 
the  support  and  settlement  of  Georgia  in  the  future.”® 
The  committee  memorialized  the  King  for  advice  in 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  avert  depreciation  of 
the  public’s  investment  in  Georgia.  Part  of  the  memori¬ 
al  relating  to  making  good  Trust  engagements  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  privy  council  to  the  Treasury,  and  part  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  more  adequate  colonial  government  in  view  of 
the  coming  expiration  of  the  Trust  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.”® 

After  receiving  reports  from  the  Treasury  and  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  refused 
to  recommend  the  financial  support  of  the  corporation 
unless  the  Trustees  were  willing  to  make  unconditional 
surrender  of  their  chartered  rights.”’ 

112.  Ihid.,  I,  62S. 

118.  JournaU  of  the  Haute  of  Commout,  XXV,  781,  782,  878. 

114.  Ihid.,  XXV,  987,  1059. 

116.  Ibid.,  XXVI,  96;  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  H,  606. 

116.  Aett  of  the  Privy  Couned  of  England^-Colonial  Serim,  TV,  128,  124. 

117.  Ihid.,  IV,  128-127 ;  Go.  Col.  Ree..  I,  669-672. 
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Such  terms  were  immediately  accepted.  In  order  to 
procure  funds  for  a  final  balancing  of  Trust  accounts, 
one  more  petition  was  presented  to  parliament.  The 
petition  was  honored  for  the  sum  of  £4,000,  enabling 
the  Trustees  to  bring  their  financial  obligations  to  an 
orderly  conclusion.”® 

On  the  whole,  then,  despite  the  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties  encountered  in  obtaining  public  funds,  the 
founders  of  Georgia  proved  themselves  fairly  success¬ 
ful  parliamentary  lobbyists.  Their  relative  success  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  current  flair  for  organized 
philanthropy  and  in  part  to  the  patriotic  ends  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  founding  of  Georgia.  From  the 
standpoint  of  practical  politics,  it  is  significant  that 
so  many  members  of  parliament  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  officials  were  chartered,  or  later  were  elected, 
into  trusteeship.  Had  the  honest  expectations  of  the 
founders  of  the  colony  been  realized  in  America,  the 
Trustees  might  have  managed  their  affairs  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  so  heavily  upon  parliament.  But 
as  things  went,  funds  collected  for  the  Trust  amounted 
to  less  than  £16,000,  even  including  a  donation  from 
the  province  of  South  Carolina.  A  total  of  more  than 
£136,000,  on  the  other  hand,  was  voted  by  parliament 
in  subsidies  direct  to  the  Trust.  British  patriotism 
rather  than  private  philanthropy,  by  all  odds,  provided 
the  resources  which  the  Trustees  expended  in  founding 
Georgia.  Over  and  above  the  direct  parliamentary 
grants  to  the  Trust,  the  British  government  spent  of 
course  additional  sums  in  assuring  the  military  defense 
of  this  outpost  of  imperialism. 

118.  JournaU  of  the  Hmue  of  Comnunu,  XXVI,  866,  896. 
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table  showing  the  financial  dependence  of  the 

GEORGIA  TRUST  UPON  PARLIAMENT 


(s) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 

Aceompt. 

year 

Granted  by 
Parliament 

Granted  by 
the  King 

Collected  from 
other  sources 

Trust 

year 

1732-1733 

3,723:13:  7 

1 

1733-1734 

10,000 

1,602:19:  3 

2 

1734-1735 

3,161:  (d) 

2,266:  7:  7 

3 

1736-1736 

26,000 

2,164:19:  6% 

4 

1736-1737 

10,000 

3,627:18:  7 

6 

1737-1738 

20,000 

909:19:10^ 

6 

1738-1739 

8,000 

473:  9:  4 

7 

1739-1740 

20,000 

181:  3:16H 

8 

1740-1741 

4,000 

33:12:  6 

9 

1741-1742 

10,000 

10: 

10 

1742-1743 

11 

1743-1744 

12,000 

12 

1744-1746 

13 

1745-1746 

14 

1746-1747 

4,000 

15 

1747-1748 

16 

1748-1749 

369:  6  (e) 

17 

1749-1750 

5,304:  3:  4 

18 

1760-1761 

3,304:  3:  4 

247:  7:ll(f) 

19 

1751-1762 

416:ll:ll(e) 

20 

1762-1763 

4,000 

21 

TOTALS: 

136,608:  6:  8 

3,161 

16,905:  9:  4% 

(•)  From  9  June  to  9  June,  annual  accompta  of  the  Trust,  printed  in  Volume 
III  of  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

(b)  Pounds  sterling:  Shillings:  pence. 

(c)  Consecutive  year  after  incorporation  in  1732. 

(d)  About  ten  years  later  an  additional  sign-manual  grant  amounting  to  £800 
may  have  indirectly  aided  the  Trust.  See  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  III.  292. 

(e)  Not  contributed. 

(f)  Not  contributed.  Payments  from  the  British  Treasury  to  settle  certain 
imperial  accounts. 


RACIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  COLONIAL  GEORGIA 
By  John  Pitts  Corry 

The  growth  of  Georgia,  like  that  of  other  colonies, 
was  slow  for  a  time  after  its  settlement  and  more  rapid 
later.  The  population  was  scanty  during  the  Trustee 
period,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  whites,  since 
negro  slavery  was  forbidden  by  the  1735  law  of  the 
Trustees.  After  the  royal  governors  took  office,  the 
population  increased  rapidly,  and  by  1773  there  were 
18,000  white  persons  and  15,000  negroes,  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  33,000  souls.  Most  of  this  increase  had  come 
during  the  governorship  of  Sir  James  Wright,  at  whose 
accession  in  1760  there  were  but  6,000  people  in  the 
province. 

The  proprietary  period  saw  Georgia  colonized  in 
large  part  by  the  efforts  of  the  Trustees.  During  the 
years  1732-1747,  there  were  two  thousand  persons  sent 
to  the  colony  on  the  charity.  There  were  almost  as 
many  foreign  Protestants  as  British  in  this  number, 
and  indeed  after  the  first  two  years  the  number  of 
foreigners  exceeded  that  of  the  British.  After  1754, 
the  great  majority  of  the  incoming  settlers  were  of 
British  stock,  and  the  foreign  element  became  pic¬ 
turesque  rather  than  important. 

We  may  say,  that  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  nations,  Georgia  was  an  English 
colony.  The  English  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  18,000 
whites  who  lived  in  Georgia  in  1773.  They  had  settled 
the  leading  towns — Savannah,  Augusta,  Frederica, 
Sunbury.  They  owned  the  most  extensive  plantations, 
lived  in  the  largest  houses,  possessed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  Their  leaders  controlled 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council.  Men  like  Noble  Jones 
and  his  son.  Noble  Wymberly  Jones,  Dr.  Lyman  Hall, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Archibald 
Bulloch,  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
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these  and  many  others  attest  to  the  English  control  of 
politics.  The  trade  of  the  colony  was  largely  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hands.  James  Habersham  and  Francis  Harris 
whose  firm  of  Harris  and  Habersham  was  the  leading 
commercial  house  of  Savannah,  are  but  two  names  that 
might  be  mentioned.  In  religion  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  in  the  early  days,  Timothy  Lowten  of  the 
royal  period,  were  of  English  stock.  In  virtually  all 
matters  of  importance,  the  English  influence  was  pre¬ 
dominant. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  were  an  aggressive  and 
influential  element  of  the  people.  Lake  the  Highlanders 
in  other  colonies,  they  became  planters  and  merchants 
of  prominence  and  a  powerful  factor  in  politics.  Their 
connection  with  Georgia  was  formed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  colony’s  history.  In  1734,  the  Georgia  Trustees 
granted  land  to  several  Scottish  gentlemen  who  were 
getting  ready  to  emigrate  to  Georgia  with  their  servants 
to  the  number  of  about  ninety.*  This  embarkation  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  of  the  Mackays,  the  Dunbars, 
the  Baillies,  and  the  Cuthberts.  They  were  of  course 
the  younger  sons  of  these  families  who  despairing  of 
inheriting  the  ancestral  possessions  at  home,  sought 
their  fortunes  in  Georgia.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
southern  border  of  the  colony,  further  immigration 
from  the  Highlands  was  encouraged,  but  some  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
Scots.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackay  had  been  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  Trustees  as  their  recruiting  agent,*  and 
he  was  at  last  able  to  secure  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Highlanders,  besides  fifty  women  and  children,  at  In¬ 
verness.  These  were  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  men, 
selected  mainly  for  their  fighting  qualities.  A  good 
portion  of  them  came  from  the  Glen  of  Stralbdean, 
nine  miles  from  Inverness.*  They  had  been  in  sympathy 

1.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  CUonial  Reeordt  of  tJU  State  of  Coorgio,  ZXIX  41. 

(Mm.  in  Department  of  AreUeca  and  Hiatory,  Atlanta.) 

2.  Ibid..  169. 

S.  W.  B.  Sterena,  Hittorg  of  Goorgia  (New  York.  1847),  L  186. 
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with  the  Pretender,  and  had  supported  his  cause  in 
the  Fifteen.  In  consequence  they  were  looked  on  with 
some  suspicion  in  Scotland,  and  were  thus  the  more 
willing  to  emigrate.  They  sailed  from  Inverness  on 
October  18,  1735  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Captain 
George  Dunbar,  and  reached  Georgia  the  following 
January.  In  accordance  with  the  military  purpose  of 
their  coming,  they  formed  a  settlement  on  the  southern 
border,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha.^  Their  town 
they  named  New  Inverness  after  the  Highland  city, 
and  the  district  around  it  they  called  Darien  from  the 
attempted  Scottish  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
in  1698.  Anoher  settlement  of  Scots  was  made  at  Barn¬ 
well’s  Bluff,®  named  after  Captain  John  Barnwell,  the 
South  Carolina  frontiersman.  The  Scottish  gentlemen 
who  brought  their  servants  to  Georgia,  formed  a  little 
settlement  at  Joseph’s  Town,  on  the  Savannah  River 
opposite  Onslow  and  Argyle  islands.  The  location 
proved  unhealthful,  and  malaria  added  to  crop  failure 
led  to  its  abandonment  after  a  few  years,  the  Scots 
moving  to  Savannah. 

The  Highlanders  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  history  of  Georgia.  At  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh  in  1742,  during  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  Scots 
fought  like  lions,  and  their  conduct  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  was  commendable. 
In  the  troubled  politics  of  the  early  years,  they  were 
an  active,  and  in  the  eyes  of  William  Stephens,  aged 
Secretary  and  later  President  of  Georgia,  a  disturbing 
element.  During  the  royal  period,  the  names  of  the 
Mackays,  of  David  Douglass,  Speaker  of  the  first  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  of  the  Macintoshes,  and  of 
other  Scottish  leaders  were  frequently  mentioned. 

The  Scotch-Irish  did  not  play  in  Georgia  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  settling  the  back  country  which  they  did 
in  other  colonies.  The  chief  emigration  from  Ulster  to 


4.  Go.  Col.  Roe.,  IV,  668;  ‘‘Egmont’s  Journal,”  ibid.,  V,  848,  May  7,  1740. 
6.  Ibid.,  XXIX,  168  (Mu.) 
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America  took  place  in  two  distinct  periods,  the  first 
from  1718  to  about  1750,  and  the  second  from  1771 
to  1773.®  Georgia  received  comparatively  few  immi¬ 
grants  during  the  first  period.  In  1734  a  ship  brought 
forty  Irish  convicts  to  Savannah  and  sold  them  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  felons  had 
been  unsuccessfully  offered  for  sale  in  Jamaica.’  This 
purchase,  made  because  of  the  pressing  need  for 
laborers  in  the  new  colony,  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  newcomers  proved  incorrigible  and  were  the  source 
of  much  trouble  to  the  people  of  Savannah.®  A  few 
Scotch-Irish  servants  were  imported  during  the  years,® 
but  it  was  not  until  1768  that  a  real  immigration  took 
place.  Ulster  which  had  prospered  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  1760,  was  again  in  want  and 
poverty.  The  linen  trade,  regarded  by  Arthur  Young 
as  closely  connected  with  emigration,  began  to  decline 
in  1771.  In  the  five  years  1768-1773  one-fourth  of  the 
manufacturing  population  of  Ulster  deserted  it.’®  From 
1771  to  1773  30,000  persons  left  Ulster,  of  whom  10,000 
were  weavers.”  In  this  influx  of  Scotch-Irish  to  the 
colonies,  Georgia  shared.  John  Rae  and  George  Gal- 
phin,  Georgia  merchants  interested  in  the  deerskin 
trade,  urged  the  Assembly  and  Council  to  grant  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  to  encourage  Scotch-Irish  im¬ 
migration.  Early  in  1768,  50,000  acres  of  land  at  the 
branches  of  the  Ogeechee  were  laid  out  and  reserved 
for  a  township  for  Protestant  families  to  be  brought 
over  from  the  north  of  Ireland.”  This  act  was  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  king  in  council,  but  already  one  hundred 
seven  persons  had  arrived  in  Georgia.’®  They  settled 

6.  Samuel  Swett  Green,  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  America,”  7.  Reprinted  from 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Proeeedinga,  Aprii,  1895. 

7.  P.  Tailfer,  et  oL,  A  True  and  Hiatorieal  Narrative,  30,  note. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  See  the  advertisement  for  runaway  servants  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  e.  k. 
the  issue  for  June  25,  1766. 

10.  Henry  Jones  Ford,  The  SeoteK-Irieh  in  America  (Princeton,  1915),  202. 

11.  Clmrles  A.  Hanna,  The  Seoteh-Irieh  (New  York,  1902),  I,  621. 

12.  “Journal  of  the  Council,”  in  Ga.  Cal.  Ree.,  X,  432,  Feh.  18,  1768. 

IS.  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  X,  671 ;  (iov.  Wright  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Feh.  10,  1769  in 
Go.  Col.  Ree.,  XXVIH,  pt.  II,  590.  (Mss.  in  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Atlanta.) 
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the  town  of  Queensbury  on  the  Great  Ogeechee,  where 
they  were  joined  by  other  immigrants.  In  1772,  about 
two  hundred  fifty  men,  women  and  children  came  from 
Belfast  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Scotch-Irish  colonists,^* 
so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  Queensbury  had 
seventy  families  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  some 
two  hundred.*®  An  additional  25,000  acres  near  Queens¬ 
bury  were  reserved  for  these  and  future  Scotch-Irish 
immigrants.*®  Though  they  came  too  late  to  affect  the 
progress  of  the  colony  greatly,  they  were  a  factor  in 
bringing  on  the  Revolution  and  in  supporting  the  patriot 
cause  during  that  struggle. 

The  great  German  migration  to  America  began  in 
1710,  brought  about  by  wars  and  persecutions  at  home. 
There  had  been  earlier  immigrants  but  the  tide  did 
not  set  strongly  toward  the  colonies  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  Palatines  came  to  New 
York.  There  were  225,000  Germans  in  the  colonies  by 
the  Revolution,  settled  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.*’ 

The  German  immigration  to  Georgia  was  a  part  of 
this  Volkerwanderung.  In  the  years  1729-1732,  about 
30,000  Salzburgers  had  been  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  flee  to  other  countries  to  escape  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  Leopold,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.**  About 
17,000  went  to  Prussia,  most  of  the  rest  to  Holland  and 
England.**  Much  sympathy  had  been  aroused  in  the 
latter  country  for  these  poor  refugees,  and  Georgia  was 
established  in  part  as  an  asylum  for  them.  This 
generous  purpose  was  soon  carried  out.*®  The  S.P.C.K. 

14.  Proident  Junea  Habenham  to  the  E^l  of  HiUsborough,  Jan.  16,  1772  in 
Go.  Col.  Rec.,  XXXVIl.  600  (Mat.  in  the  Department  of  Archivea  and 
lUatory,  Atlanta.) 

16.  J.  G.  W.  DeBrahm,  Hittory  of  Goorgia  in  Go.  Col.  Roe.,  XXXIX,  466.  (Maa.) 

16.  "Journal  of  the  Council,”  in  Go.  CoL  Roe.,  XII,  212,  21S,  Feb.  4,  1772. 

17.  Albert  Bernhardt  Fauat,  TAe  German  Element  in  the  United  Statee  (Booton, 
1909),  I,  286.  The  number  ia  placed  at  160,000  in  Lucy  Forney  Bittinser, 
The  Germane  in  Colonial  Timet,  6. 

18.  P.  A.  Strobel,  The  Soleburgert  and  Their  Deeeendante  (Baltimore,  1866), 
Chap.  1. 

19.  Fauat,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  Statee,  286. 

20.  Benjamin  Martyn,  Secy,  of  Georgia  Truoteea.  to  Oglethorpe.  Jan.  24,  1788 
in  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  XXIX.  6  (Maa.)  :  ibuf.,  24,  88,  88. 
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took  up  the  matter  and  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Urlsperger,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Ann 
in  Augsburg,  asking  if  the  Salzburgers  there,  whom 
he  had  befriended,  were  willing  to  become  British 
denizens  and  to  emigrate  to  Georgia.^*  The  treatment 
which  had  been  accorded  the  Palatines  made  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  hesitant  about  going  to  America,  but  they  at 
last  agreed  to  go.  The  first  group  of  seventy-eight  went 
from  the  town  of  Berchtolsgaden  to  Augsburg,  thence 
to  Rotterdam  with  Baron  Philip  George  Frederick  Von 
Reck  as  their  leader,  and  so  to  Dover. 

Sailing  for  Georgia  in  January,  1734,  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  welcomed  by  Oglethorpe  who  aided  them  in 
selecting  a  site  for  their  town.  The  spot  chosen  was 
on  Ebenezer  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Savannah 
River.  The  original  settlers  were  joined  in  1735  by  a 
second  group  of  their  countrymen.22  Included  in  the 
“great  embarkation”  of  1736  were  eighty  Germans 
from  Ratisbon,  led  by  Baron  Von  Reck,“  who  had 
returned  to  Germany  in  the  meantime.  This  entire 
company  settled  at  Ebenezer  which  now  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants.  Still  another  transport  of  sixty-one 
persons  arrived  in  June,  1741.2< 

The  site  chosen  for  Ebenezer  had  many  disadvant¬ 
ages.  The  drinking  water  was  impure,  the  soil  poor, 
and  Ebenezer  Creek  so  winding  that  the  town  lay 
twenty-five  miles  by  water  from  the  Savannah  River, 
though  only  six  miles  by  the  direct  overland  route.  By 
1736  the  Salzburgers  wanted  to  move  their  town  to  a 
better  location,  a  design  which  they  carried  out  with 
Oglethorpe’s  permission.  New  Ebenezer  was  laid  out 
at  Red  Bluff  on  the  Savannah  itself,  thirty-five  miles 

21.  /bid.,  XXXIX,  469  (Mia.)  ;  Strobel,  The  Salzburgert  and  tbair  Oaieandanto, 
Chap.  2. 

22.  Verelst  to  Baron  Von  Reek,  Aug.  12,  1726  in  Cro.  Col.  Roe..  XXIX,  162 
(Has.). 

23.  Verelst  to  Baron  Von  Reck,  July  16,  1736,  ibid.,  137-138. 

24.  /bid.,  V,  626.  For  the  names  of  the  first  four  transirarts  of  SalxburKers, 
see  L  D.  Rupp,  A  CoUeetion  of  Vpicarda  of  Thirty  Thousand  Names  of 
Gorman,  Swioo,  Dutch,  French  and  other  Immigrante  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1T»7  to  i77»  (Philadelphia,  1898),  449-461. 
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above  the  town  of  Savannah.  Here  the  Germans  were 
happier  and  their  town  enjoyed  a  prosperity  which  it 
could  never  have  had  at  its  original  site.  By  1741,  New 
Ebenezer  had  a  population  of  almost  twelve  hundred. 

In  1749  a  group  of  Germans  were  induced  to  leave 
their  homes  for  South  Carolina.^  When  they  reached 
England  the  promoter  of  the  project,  a  “Newlander” 
or  “soul-stealer”  deserted  them.  In  their  extremity 
the  poor  Germans  appealed  to  the  Georgia  Trustees  to 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Georgia  and  since  they  were 
suitable  colonists  their  request  was  granted. 

The  chief  German  settlements  were  at  Bethany, 
Goshen,  both  near  the  Savannah  River,  Ebenezer,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Frederica,*®  and  along  the  road  from  Savannah 
to  Ebenezer.  The  first  Germans  in  Savannah  settled 
at  Hampstead,  a  village  not  far  away.  They  lived  here 
from  1733  to  the  exodus  from  Georgia  in  1739-40,  when 
they  deserted  their  homes.*’  Bethany  was  settled  in 
1751  by  John  Gerar  William  DeBrahm,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  Germans.  A  year  later  these  were  joined 
by  as  many  more  of  their  friends  and  relations.  By 
this  time  there  were  1,500  Salzburgers  in  Georgia. 

The  Moravian  colonization  in  Georgia  was  of  short 
duration  but  these  representatives  of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  left  behind  them  a  reputation  for  great  piety  and 
religious  zeal.  In  1734,  Count  Zinzendorf,  founder  of 
the  Society  of  The  United  Brethren,  on  whose  estate  in 
Saxony  the  Moravians  had  found  refuge,  sent  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenberg,  until  recently  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  at  Halle  and  later  a  bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  to  consult  with  the  Georgia  Trustees 
in  regard  to  a  Moravian  immigration  to  Georgia.**  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  and  in  1735  the 
first  company  of  twenty  led  by  Spangenberg  arrived  at 

25.  Benjamin  Martyn  to  Richard  Nerii  Aldworth,  May  29,  1749,  in  Go.  Cot. 

Rec.,  XXXIX,  193  (Mss.), 

26.  Nehemiah  Cumick,  e^.  The  Journal  of  the  Reverend  John  WeAey,  A.  M. 

(New  York,  1908),  1,  284,  285,  Oct.  18,  1736;  Go.  Cot,  Ree.,  V,  555. 

27.  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  V.  530,  531. 

28.  Adelaide  L.  ihries.  The  Uoraviant  in  Georgia  (Raleish,  1905),  p.  42. 
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Savannah.  They  were  given  lands  on  the  Savannah 
River  near  Savannah  itself.  In  the  great  embarkation 
of  1736,  the  second  company  of  twenty-seven  arrived 
under  David  Nitschman,  later  the  well  known  Moravian 
bishop.  Honest  and  pious  though  they  were,  the  Mora¬ 
vian  became  unpopular  because  of  their  refusal  to  bear 
arms,  and  in  1738  a  good  part  of  them  went  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  they  founded  Bethlehem.^s  The  rest 
followed  in  1739  and  1740.*®  This  ended  the  Moravian 
influence  in  Georgia,  though  in  1746  Oglethorpe  pur- 
suaded  Count  Zinzendorf  to  accept  a  tract  of  land  at 
Purysburg  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah.** 
No  colonists  were  sent  over,  and  the  attempt  to  secure 
Moravian  settlers  ended  in  failure. 

The  Germans  in  Georgia  were  an  important  part  of 
the  population  numerically,  numbering  about  5,000  in 
1775.**  They  formed  a  part  of  that  frontier  which  the 
German  colonists  made  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and 
which  aided  so  greatly  in  the  defense  of  the  tidewater 
against  Indian  incursions.  Most  of  them  were  farmers. 
They  were,  however,  a  people  apart,  a  colony  within 
a  colony.  Their  town  of  Ebenezer  was  a  foreign  langu¬ 
age  settlement,  and  Governor  Ellis  stated  that  the  older 
Germans  refused  to  learn  English,  though  the  children 
picked  it  up  readily.®*  The  Germans  in  Georgia,  like 
those  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  Carolinas, 
were  religious,  thrifty,  docile,  but  inclined  to  be  a  bit 
sullen.  They  did  not  fraternize  with  the  English  and 
Scots,  and  their  impress  on  the  colony  was  made  chiefly 
in  agriculture  and  in  religion. 

Unlike  South  Carolina,  Georgia  did  not  have  any  con¬ 
siderable  French  immigration.  A  few  French  families 
came  over  during  the  first  years  and  settled  at  the 

29.  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  V.  41.  462. 

SO.  IbUL,  V.  165,  331,  374. 

31.  Fries,  The  Moravian*  in  Georgia,  224,  226. 

32.  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  United  State*,  284. 

33.  Gov.  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade.  Auk.  24,  1769,  in  Go.  Coi.  Ree.,  XXVIII. 
pt.  I,  280  (Mss.).  DeBrahm  stated  that  in  1770  their  schools  and  divine 
services  were  all  conducted  in  German.  Ibid.,  XXXIX,  462  (Mss.). 
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village  of  Highgate  near  Savannah.  Here  John  Wesley 
visited  them  in  1737  and  found  only  French  spoken.*^ 
These  French  continued  or  others  came  in,  for  in  1745 
the  Reverend  Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler,  the  Anglican 
minister  at  Savannah,  agreed  to  hold  religious  services 
in  French  for  those  who  understood  it.*®  The  chief 
French  influx  came  with  the  expatriation  of  the 
Acadians  in  1755.  About  four  hundred  of  these  Roman 
Catholics  were  sent  to  Georgia  when  the  Acadians  were 
distributed  among  the  British  colonies.*®  They  arrived 
late  in  1755  and  were  kindly  received.  Though  they 
were  regarded  with  some  suspicion,*’  the  majority  lived 
in  or  near  Savannah.**  Most  of  the  four  hundred 
stayed  in  Georgia  only  a  short  time,  for  Governor  Ellis 
stated  that  in  March,  1757,  only  about  one  hundred 
remained.*®  At  the  end  of  the  war,  these  took  their 
departure,  some  for  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Mobile, 
some  to  Cape  Francois.®®  The  French  influence  was 
thus  of  slight  importance  in  Georgia. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  Georgia  received 
as  colonists  a  group  of  forty  Jews.®’  These  had  been 
sent  over  against  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees,  by  three 
Jews  in  London  to  whom  the  Trustees  had  granted  a 
commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  Georgia  Trust.  In¬ 
stead  of  depositing  the  money  secured  to  the  credit  of 
the  Trustees  in  the  Bank  of  England,  these  men  used 
it  to  send  their  kinsmen  to  Georgia.®*  Secretary  Martyn 
wrote  Oglethorpe  not  to  encourage  the  forty  Jews  to 
settle  in  the  colony,  since  it  might  hurt  the  popularity 
of  the  Georgia  project  with  the  British  people.®*  In 

84.  John  Wesley’s  Journal,  I,  864,  866,  May  7,  1787. 

86.  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  XXXIU,  818  (Mss.). 

86.  Ihid.,  XXXIV,  181:  XXXIX.  230  (Mss.). 

87.  Ibid.,  VII,  304,  606. 

38.  Act  disposing  of  the  Acadians,  1767,  ibuL,  XVIII,  188,  189. 

89.  Gov.  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade.  Mar.  11.  1767,  ibid.,  XXVIII,  pt.  I,  8 
(Mss.). 

40.  Georgia  Gazette,  Avuc.  18,  Dec.  22,  1768,  Jan.  12,  1764. 

41.  Tailfer  et  al.,  A  True  and  Historical  Narrative,  80.  note. 

42.  C.  C.  Jones.  Jr.,  “The  Jews  of  Georgia.”  in  the  Publieations  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Historical  Society,  I,  6-8. 

43.  Benjamin  Martyn  to  Oglethorpe,  Feb.  21,  1738  in  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  XXIX. 
19.  89  (Maa.). 
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spite  of  this  advice,  Oglethorpe  welcomed  the  new¬ 
comers,  granted  them  land,  and  showed  them  many 
courtesies.^^  Other  Jews  came  in  later,  some  of  the 
Portuguese  Jews,  who  had  fled  from  the  Portuguese 
Inquisition  going  first  to  Brazil  and  then  to  Georgia 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies.^®  The  German  Jews  came 
in  by  way  of  England.^®  Both  groups  settled  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  where  their  lots  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.®’  These  first  Jewish  colonists  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  colony,  all  of  them  being  gone  by  1741.  Some 
of  them  went  to  other  colonies,  most  of  them  returned 
to  Portugal  where  the  Inquisition  had  been  ordered 
not  to  disturb  them.®*  Later  Jewish  immigrants  were 
received  cordially  and  land  granted  to  them  without 
prejudice.®*  The  Jews  in  Georgia  were  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  trade,  Abram  Minis  being  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  merchants.  They  lived  in  the  towns  avoiding  the 
back  country  as  in  other  colonies.  Though  deprived 
of  some  political  and  social  privileges,®*  they  were 
welcomed  by  most  of  the  settlers. 

The  other  racial  elements  were  interesting  rather 
than  important.  Most  of  them,  like  the  Salzburgers 
and  Moravians,  were  oppressed  Protestants  who  sought 
an  asylum  in  America.  Some  German  Swiss  came  with 
the  Salzburgers,®®  themselves  from  the  Tyrol.  In  1735 
the  Trustees  sent  twenty-eight  Swiss  to  Georgia  as 
servants.®*  Six  years  later  they  brought  one  hundred 
seventy-two  Swiss  to  England,  and  then  sent  them  to 
Georgia.  Six  of  these  understood  the  culture  of  silk, 

44.  Tailfer  <4  ol.,  A  True  and  Hietorieal  Narrative,  SO,  note. 

46.  Leon  Huhner,  The  Jews  of  Georgia  in  Colonial  Timee  (Baltimore,  1902), 
69-75. 

46.  "Elxtraet  from  Boixiua  Journal,”  Mar,  14,  17S4,  in  Foree’i  Traete.  FV, 
No.  5,  p.  20. 

47.  Tailfer  et  oL,  A  True  and  Hietorieal  Narrative.  111. 

48.  Go.  CoL  Bee..  V.  462,  603. 

49.  Gov.  Wrisht  to  John  Pownall,  Mar.  10,  1774,  ibuf.,  XXXVIII,  pt.  1,  184 
(Mss.). 

60.  Tailfer  et  oL,  A  True  and  Hietorieal  Narrative,  68. 

61.  Georse  Whitefield.  A  Continuation  of  iHe  Reverend  Mr.  Whitefieite  Journal 
from  hie  Arrival  at  Savannah  to  hie  Return  to  London  (London,  1739),  2, 
May  19,  1788. 

62.  “Minutes  of  the  Common  Oiuneil  of  the  Trustees,”  in  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  U.  Ill, 
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which  made  them  the  more  valuable.  They  had  come 
to  England  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  the  usual  Dutch  port 
of  departure,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Savannah  in  the 
Europa  they  settled  at  Acton  on  the  Vernon  River.®* 
A  few  Dutch  early  appeared  in  Georgia,  the  Trustees 
having  twenty-five  of  them  as  servants.®^  The  Trustees’ 
interest  in  silk  naturally  led  them  to  send  over  a  few 
Italians,  notably  Nicholas  Amatis,  to  instruct  the  colon¬ 
ists  in  the  methods  of  silk  culture.®®  There  was  even 
a  small  settlement  of  Greeks  in  the  colony.®®  Baron 
Von  Reck  wanted  to  bring  over  some  Czechs,  and  wrote 
the  Trustees  in  1734  that  he  intended  to  lead  them  him¬ 
self.  They  replied  that  he  must  not  do  this  and  the 
^matter  was  dropped.®’ 

Since  slavery  was  forbidden  in  Georgia  until  1749, 
there  were  practically  no  negroes  there  before  that 
date.  After  slavery  was  made  legal,  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  grew  rapidly,  until  by  1773  it  numbered  15,000 
souls,  as  compared  with  18,000  whites.  In  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  notably  on  the  coastal  plantations,  the  negroes 
outnumbered  the  whites  heavily.  There  were  of  course 
few  negroes  in  the  back  country. 

68.  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  V,  642,  649,  686,  VI.  16. 

64.  Tailfer  et  al.,  A  True  and  Hiatorieal  Narrative,  100-112 ;  Charles  Wesley's 
Journal  [Telford  ed.]  60,  note.  See  also  John  Dobell  to  Trustees,  July  18, 
1743,  in  Go.  Col.  Ree.,  XXIV.  64,  and  ibid.,  VI,  60. 

66.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1739,  p.  23. 

66.  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Colonial  Folkways  (New  Haven,  1921),  17. 

67.  Trustees  to  Baron  Von  Reck,  Nov.  6.  1734,  in  Go.  CoL  Ree.,  XXIX.  64 
(Mss.). 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FORT  PULASKI* 

By  Rogers  W.  Young 

Construction,  extending  over  an  approximate  period 
of  sixteen  years,  was  required  to  erect  the  massive  red 
brick  fortification,  which  stands  today  on  Cockspur 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Splendid 
symbol  of  a  long  past  era  in  seacoast  defense.  Fort 
Pulaski  brings  to  mind  not  only  that  period  in  American 
history  when  the  young  republic  was  extending  its 
seacoast  defenses,  but  innumerable  other  memories  of 
the  greatness  of  the  section  of  the  South  where  it  is 
located.  Its  name  alone  is  an  ever  present  reminder  of 
the  gallant  deeds  of  that  brave  foreign  nobleman^  who 
gave  his  life,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  fort, 
in  the  struggles  at  the  launching  of  the  new  nation. 

The  fort  on  Cockspur  Island  was  projected  as  early 
as  February,  1819,  by  the  Board  of  Fortifications  for 
Sea  Coast  Defense.®  This  Board,  headed  by  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Simon  Bernard,  late  chief  engineer  for  Napoleon, 
had  been  organized  in  1816  to  formulate  seacoast  forti¬ 
fication  plans  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  harrying  experiences  of  the  War  of  1812.*  Nothing 
further  was  done  in  regard  to  this  proposed  key  in 
the  defense  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast  until  late  in 
the  spring  of  1821.  It  was  then  that  the  Board,  headed 
by  Bernard  in  person,  made  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.®  From  1821  to  the  early 
spring  of  1826  the  Board’s  attention  was  focused  on 
other  sections  of  the  coast;  however  in  March,  1826  the 

1.  This  article  in  a  somewhat  different  form  appeared  in  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  Newt,  Sept.  23,  1934.  The  historic  Georgia  fort,  Puiaski,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River,  lies  approximately  seventeen  miles  east  of  Savannah. 
It  is  now  being  restor^  as  a  National  Monument,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

2.  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  Revolutionary  War  hero,  killed  at  the  assault  on 
Savannah,  October  9,  1779. 

3.  Reports,  Engineer  Department  (U.  S.).  1812-1828,  pp.  842-43. 

4.  Letter,  Colonel  J.  G.  Swift,  U.  S.  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Colonel  J.  G. 
Totten,  Dec.  4,  1816,  Engineer  Department  MSS. 

6.  Orderly  Book,  No.  1,  Engineer  Department,  p.  68. 
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Board  was  ordered  to  formulate  its  plans  for  the 
Cockspur  fort  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.®  It  was 
late  in  1827  before  Bernard  and  his  Board  completed 
the  plans,  and  not  until  September,  1828  that  the  plans 
and  the  project  for  the  proposed  fortified  works  on 
Cockspur  were  officially  approved  by  the  Board  for 
actual  execution.’ 

Approximately  three  months  later,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  1828,  Major  Samuel  Babcock,  U.  S.  Engi¬ 
neers,  arrived  at  Savannah,  to  begin  the  project  on 
Cockspur.®  During  the  years  1829  and  1830,  Major 
Babcock  was  occupied  mainly  in  preliminary  work  on 
the  Cockspur  project,  such  as  topographical  surveys, 
the  building  of  temporary  quarters  for  himself  and  the 
workmen,  the  building  of  a  dock  on  the  north  channel, 
the  instituting  of  a  preliminary  system  of  drainage 
ditches  and  embankments,  and  the  beginning  of  an 
excavation  around  the  fort  site.®  In  the  latter  part 
of  1829,  and  during  1830,  Babcock  was  assisted  at  this 
work  by  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  later  became 
the  famous  Confederate  general,  and  was  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  West  Point.’®  After  having  accomplished 
relatively  little  on  the  fort  itself,  Major  Babcock  re¬ 
signed  his  commission,  late  in  December,  1830,  and  the 
Cockspur  project  was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Joseph 
K.  F.  Mansfield.” 

In  January,  1831,  Lt.  Mansfield  reached  his  new 
post  and  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  fact 

6.  General  Alexander  Macomb,  Chief  of  EnKineera,  to  General  Bernard  and 
Colonel  Totten,  March  22,  1826,  No.  2,  Lettert  to  Offleerg  of  Engineer*, 
Ensineer  Department,  p.  827. 

7.  See  plan.  Sheet  2,  Drawer  70,  Construction  Section,  Office,  Chief  of 
Engineers ;  and  letter.  Board  of  Engineers,  to  Colonel  Charles  Gratiot,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Sept.  8,  1828,  File  No.  B.  SS9,  Record  Section,  Office,  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

8.  Letter,  Major  Samuel  Babcock,  to  Col.  Charles  Gratiot,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Dec.  18.  1828,  File  No.  B.  688,  Record  Section,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
(Henceforth  to  be  cited  as  R.  S.)  Major  Babcock  was  the  first  Engineer 
ofiicer  to  he  assigned  to  the  0>ckspur  fort  project. 

9.  ^  S.,  File  Nos.  B.  822,  Oct.  12,  1829,  and  M.  766,  March  8,  1881. 

10.  Letter.  Major  Samuel  Babcock,  to  Colonel  (^rge  Gibson,  Commissary 
General.  Feb.  1.  1880,  File  No.  B.  901,  R.  S. 

11.  Letter,  Lieutenant  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  to  Colonel  Charles  Gratiot,  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Dec.  28,  1880,  flie  No.  M.  781,  R.  S. 
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that  Major  Babcock  had  carried  on  the  Cockspur  pro¬ 
ject  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.**  Babcock’s  surveys, 
and  sites  were  found  to  be  poor  enough,  but  the  site 
of  the  excavation  for  the  fort  was  on  such  a  poorly 
selected  spot  for  defense  that  Mansfield  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  recommence  “the  excavations  properly.” 
Mansfield  soon  urged  two  main  changes  in  the  plans 
for  the  fort’s  foundations.  He  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
perative  need  for  piling  and  urged  the  substitution  of 
brick  for  the  stone  as  proposed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundation.  As  a  result  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  advice  of  Captain  Delafield,  a  consulting  engineer, 
the  Board  of  Fortifications  (of  which  Simon  Bernard 
was  now  no  longer  a  member),  revised  the  plans  for 
the  projected  Cockspur  fort  in  September,  1831.** 

In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  and  during  1832  and  1833, 
the  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  the  fort  walls 
were  completed,  timber  piling  driven,  and  timber 
grillage  of  the  foundation  laid.  A  canal  was  also  exca¬ 
vated  around  the  fort  foundations  in  order  to  transport 
building  material  to  the  spot  needed.  The  year  1833 
is  chiefly  notable  for  the  beginning  of  the  actual 
masonry  work  on  the  north  and  northeast  fronts  of  the 
fort,  and  for  the  assigning  of  the  name  Pulaski  to  the 
work.  From  this  point  on,  large  amounts  of  heavy 
building  materials  were  necessarily  secured,  including 
brick  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
Alexandria,  Va.,  stone  from  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  and  lumber  and  timber  from  south 
Georgia.  Sand  was  to  come  in  the  main  from  the  bed 
of  the  Savannah  River,  some  ten  miles  above  Cockspur 
Island.**  The  masonry  work  was  continued  throughout 

12.  Lieutenant,  later  Captain  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  the  second  Engineer 
oflScer  to  assume  charge  of  the  Cockspur  fort,  was  really  the  builder  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  remaining  on  the  project  fourteen  years,  until  1846. 

18.  Letter.  Lieutenant  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  to  General  Charles  Gratiot.  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Sept.  80.  1831.  fUle  No.  M.  851.  R.  S. :  e/..  FUe  No.  M.  862. 
Oct.  2,  1881,  R.  S. 

14.  R.  &.  File  Nos.  M.  1088,  Oct.  14.  1882,  and  M.  1218,  Oct.  16,  1888.  C/., 
Gsnsrol  Order  Book,  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  no.  6,  p.  206. 
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1834  to  complete  the  rampart  to  heights  of  seven  and 
twelve  feet  above  the  grillage.^ 

Since  Congress  failed  to  make  the  regular  annual 
appropriation  for  Fort  Pulaski  during  1835-1836,  little 
work  was  done  other  than  the  continuance  of  a  small 
masonry  crew  on  the  rampart  walls.^®  During  1837, 
however,  the  work  was  resumed  with  vigor  and 
masonry  was  laid  to  complete  all  the  embrasures  and 
piers  of  the  north  and  northeast  fronts,  and  seven  em¬ 
brasures  and  piers  on  the  southeast  front  were  also 
completed.  In  the  gorge  face,  the  piers  and  walls  to 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  casemate  floors  were 
completed.” 

1838  saw  still  more  rapid  advances  in  the  masonry 
work  of  the  rampart  walls.  The  scrap  walls  on  the 
north  and  northeast  fronts  were  completed  to  a  height 
of  one  foot  above  the  extrados  of  the  casemate  arch, 
while  in  the  south  and  southeast  fronts,  the  wall  reach¬ 
ed  within  two  feet  of  the  casemate  arch  intrados.  The 
turning  of  the  groined  arches  over  the  casemates  in  the 
north,  northeast  and  southeast  fronts  was  completed.^* 
During  July  of  this  year  Lt.  Mansfleld  became  a  captain 
in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

The  main  body  of  the  fort  had  rapidly  neared  its 
completed  form  by  October,  1839.  The  scarp  walls, 
the  groined  arches,  and  the  sustaining  walls  of  the 
terreplein,  for  the  whole  work  were  practically  com¬ 
plete.  Roofing  of  the  arches  of  the  four  battery  fronts 
was  complete  except  for  the  two  finishing  courses  of 
brick.  The  eight  cisterns  in  the  four  battery  fronts 
were  completed  and  25  stone  steps  were  set  at  each 
gorge  stairway.” 

Finishing  work  within  the  body  of  the  fort  was  begun 
in  1840.  The  masonry  of  the  roofs  of  all  the  casemates 

16.  R.  s.,  file  No.  M.  1482,  Oct.  29.  1884. 

16.  R.  a,  FUe  Noe.  M.  1607.  Oct.  17,  1835,  and  M.  1767,  Oct.  26,  1886. 

17.  R.  a.  File  No.  M.  1965,  Oct.  14,  1887. 

la  R.  a.  File  No.  M.  200,  Nor.  19,  188& 

19.  R.  a,  FUe  No.  M.  409,  Oct.  22.  1889. 
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was  raised  to  the  required  height,  and  the  whole 
plastered  over  with  cement.  The  top  surface  of  the 
scarp  and  sustaining  walls  to  the  terreplein  were  also 
plastered.  Wooden  floors  in  all  battery  front  casemates 
were  laid.  The  main  gates  were  constructed  and  hung. 
Twenty,  32  pounder  cannon  had  also  been  mounted 
in  the  battery  casemates  during  the  year.^® 

A  restricted  appropriation  during  1840-1841  again 
retarded  progress  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Pulaski. 
Summarizing  the  progress  of  the  construction  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1841,  Captain  Mansfield 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  fort,  except 
indirectly.  Repairs  had  been  made  to  the  wharves 
and  boats,  and  finishing  materials  for  the  quarters 
and  gun  platforms  purchased  in  the  North.  Evenrthing 
was  in  readiness  to  resume  operations  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1841.21 

Work  had  hardly  been  resumed,  when  on  November 
25,  1841,  Captain  Mansfield  had  decided  that  the 
earthen  slopes  of  the  Pulaski  ditch  or  moat,  and  the 
demilune  ditch,  would  not  stand  unless  revetted  with 
masonry.  On  that  date,  he  forwarded  to  the  Engineer 
Department  a  long  communication  explaining  his  fears 
that  mere  earthen  walls  to  the  ditches  would  not  stand, 
and  including  an  estimate  calling  for  $70,285.65  to 
revet  in  masonry  “the  Scarp  of  the  Demilune ;  and  the 
Counter-scarp  of  the  main  work  and  Demilune.  .  .  .” 
Accompanying  the  letter  and  estimate  was  a  plan, 
which  with  later  additions  and  modifications  constituted 
one  of  the  main  variations  of  the  revised  Fort  Pulaski 
plans.22 

Extensive  and  comprehensive  operations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Fort  Pulaski,  during  the  latter  part  of  1841, 

20.  R.  S.,  File  Na  M.  690.  Oct.  17.  1840. 

21.  R.  S.,  File  No.  M.  7SS,  Oct.  14.  1841. 

22.  Letter,  Captain  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  to  Colonel  Joseph  G.  Totten,  Norember 
26.  1841,  File  No.  M.  774,  R.  S.  This  revetment  scheme  was  not  new,  having 
first  been  proposed  tv  Mansfield  in  18SS  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Department  in  1836.  No  definite  action  had  been  taken  on  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Captain  Mansfield  bad  been  forced  to  reopen  the  question  in  1841. 
See  R.  S..  File  Noa.  M.  1173,  July  6,  1833:  M.  1218,  Oct.  6.  1883;  M.  1767. 
Oct.  26,  1836;  M.  1818,  July  14,  1837. 
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and  during  1842,  until  July  29,  when  the  construction 
was  again  suspended  from  a  lack  of  funds.  The  cordon 
of  the  fort  walls  was  cut  and  set.  The  facing  wall  of 
the  whole  rampart  on  the  parade  was  constructed  and 
coping  for  it  cut  and  laid.  The  tower  stairways,  and 
the  stairs  at  either  end  of  the  gorge  were  completed 
except  for  guard  fronts.  The  parapet  walls  of  the  main 
work  were  raised  to  the  height  of  the  coping,  except 
for  two  small  gaps.  Coping  was  laid  on  the  north, 
northeast,  and  southeast  fronts. 

Roofs,  and  walls  over  the  casemate  arches  to  confine 
the  earth  of  the  rampart  were  leaded,  the  lead  work 
of  the  roof  having  been  commenced  January,  1842. 
The  leading  process  was  an  interesting  detail  of  the 
construction.  A  pitch  composition  was  first  spread  over 
the  cement,  covering  the  brick  work  of  the  roofs,  and 
then  the  lead,  in  sheets,  was  laid.  Each  joint  was 
soldered  in  a  unique  manner,  and  carefully  protected 
by  a  course  of  brick.  Following  the  completion  of  the 
lead  work,  the  dry  brick  arches  over  the  roof  gutters 
were  finished,  shells  and  gravel  were  then  placed  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  gutters  for  purpose  of  filtration,  and 
layers  of  sand  placed  thereon  to  the  level  of  the  terre- 
plein.2* 

Miscellaneous  construction  during  1842  included: 
laying  of  pintle  blocks  and  stone  segments  for  the  56 
barbette  guns;  point!  g  of  the  piers,  walls  and  em¬ 
brasures  of  casemates,  and  the  whole  scarp  wall  below 
the  cordon  to  the  water  level;  construction  of  the  fire 
places  in  the  gorge  quarters;  laying  of  the  stone  tra¬ 
verse  segments  over  the  eight  cisterns ;  erection  of  the 
two  shot  furnaces ;  completion  of  42  bulkheads  to  the 
battery  casemates;  laying  of  the  floors  of  the  officers 
quarters,  and  partially  in  three  of  the  soldiers  quarters ; 
preparing  most  of  the  gorge  quarters  for  casing,  lath- 

2S.  Letter,  Colonel  J.  G.  Totten.  Chief  of  EnKineer*.  to  Captain  J.  K.  F. 

Mansfield,  November  27,  1841,  No.  9.  Letters  to  Officers  of  Engineers, 

Einsineer  DepartnMnt,  pp.  170-178. 
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ing  and  plastering;  completion  of  the  shutters  to  all 
embrasures;  magazines  completed  and  ready  for  am¬ 
munition  and  the  foundations  to  the  guard  walls  to 
magazine  doors  laid  to  a  point  above  water  level. 

Operations  on  the  outworks  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  1842, 
included:  procuring  of  28  granite  pintle  blocks  and 
segments  for  the  demi-lune;  embanking  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  battery ;  and  work  on  the  permanent  dike  and 
sluice  system  of  the  island.  The  permanent  dikes  on 
the  west,  northeast,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  Island 
were  nearly  completed;  and  the  permanent  brick 
sluices  in  northwest  and  southeast  dikes,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sluice  for  the  fort  ditch,  were  practically  com- 
pleted.2^ 

During  the  year  1843  construction  at  Fort  Pulaski 
was  mainly  on  four  projects.  The  carpentry  of  the 
gorge  quarters  included:  laying  of  the  floors  in  three 
of  the  soldiers  quarters,  also  the  furring,  lathing,  and 
plastering,  and  casing  of  doors  and  windows  of  the 
same ;  and  casing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  officers 
quarters.  The  feeder  ditch  to  the  main  work  was  exca¬ 
vated.  The  foundation  of  the  scarp  wall  of  the  demi¬ 
lune  was  excavated,  piling  driven,  foundation  laid,  and 
masonry  of  the  wall  practically  completed  on  the  north 
front.  The  masonry  work  on  the  fort  consisted  mainly 
of  the  completion  of  the  coping  of  the  walls  of  the 
south  and  southeast  fronts,  and  the  gorge;  further 
work  on  the  magazine  guard  walls;  plastering  the 
cistern  walls ;  and  laying  drains  under  parade.  During 
the  year  plans  for  the  counterscarp  walls  of  the  fort 
and  the  demi-lune  were  submitted,  and  were  soon  to 
be  executed  with  modifications." 

Further  details  of  the  carpentry  of  the  gorge  quarters 
were  executed  during  1844.  Two  of  the  officers  quarters 
and  five  of  the  soldiers  quarters  were  nearly  completed, 
being  lathed  and  plastered,  and  doors  hung  and  sashes 


24.  R.  a.  File  No.  M.  976,  Oct.  6,  1842. 
26.  B.  &.  File  No.  M.  1128,  July  28,  1848. 
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fitted.  The  remaining  quarters  had  been  completely 
furred,  lathed  and  cased.  Masonry  work  included: 
pointing  of  the  parapet  wall  inside  and  out,  as  well  as 
the  intrados  of  seven  of  the  battery  casemates  on  the 
northeast  fronts;  the  counterscarp  wall  on  the  gorge, 
and  the  north  and  northeast  fronts  completed  to  the 
coping;  and  the  superstructure  of  the  guard  wall  of 
the  south  magazine  completed  to  the  coping.  Ditches 
of  gorge  and  northeast  and  north  fronts  were  exca¬ 
vated.  Work  in  the  demi-lune  resulted  in  the  practical 
completion  of  the  masonry  of  the  scarp  and  counter^ 
scarp  walls.  The  ditch  and  embankment  for  parapet 
on  north  face  of  demi-lune  was  completed,  and  the 
same  work  begun  on  the  south  face.  The  foundation 
for  the  demi-lune  shot  furnace  was  completed.^* 
Labor  during  the  year  1845  was  concentrated  on  the 
counterscarp  of  the  main  work,  the  main  sluice,  and 
the  excavation  of  the  fort  and  demi-lune  ditches. 
Masonry  of  the  whole  counterscarp  wall  and  the  main 
sluice  was  completed  to  the  coping.  Piers  for  the 
bridges  and  a  shot  furnace  in  the  demi-lune  were  also 
completed.  The  excavation  for  the  ditches  was  com¬ 
pleted  so  that  they  could  be  filled  with  water  “at 
pleasure.”  Miscellaneous  masonry  and  carpentry  work 
carried  on  during  1845  included :  closing  of  and  coping 
the  gaps  in  the  parapet  walls ;  strengthening  of  the  56 
pintle  blocks  of  the  barbette  battery  with  further 
masonry;  much  of  the  soldiers  casemates  plastered, 
locks  to  the  closets  put  on,  and  sinks  of  those  case¬ 
mates  completed ;  fastenings  of  doors  and  windows  of 
battery  casemate  bulkheads  attached.  The  grading  of 
the  terreplein  and  parade  was  finished.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1844-1845,  such  progress  had  been  made 
on  the  fort  that  Lieutenant  B.  S.  Alexander  was  to 
observe  on  October  6,  1845 :  “  [The]  work  is  now  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  strong  defence.  Within  the  main  gate 

26.  R.  8..  File  Na  U.  ISSO.  Oct.  18,  1844. 
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the  fort  is  ready  for  all  its  guns,  and  the  Demi-lune  and 
Advanced  Battery  could  be  prepared  for  their  guns  on 
short  notice.”^’ 

The  main  work  was  practically  complete  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1846,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1845-1846.  The 
main  masonry  work  in  the  fort  during  the  year  had 
consisted  of  the  pointing  of  the  casemate  arches.  Car¬ 
pentry  work  on  the  fort  had  consisted  of:  the  laying 
of  the  floors,  furring,  and  hanging  doors  in  the  guard 
rooms  and  prison;  putting  up  mantles  to  the  officers 
kitchens,  and  toilets  in  the  officers  quarters,  and  doors 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tower  stairways.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  carpentry  during  the  year  had  been  the  partial 
erection  of  a  portico  or  piazza  along  the  gorge  face 
of  the  fort.  This  piazza  was  finished  in  November, 
1846. 

In  the  demi-lune  the  breast  high  wall  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  as  well  as  the  embankment  of  the  parapet.  The 
pintle  centers  and  traverse  stones  for  the  demi-lune 
were  set.  An  important  feature  of  the  demi-lune  was 
finished  with  the  completion  of  the  demi-lune  bridge 
and  draw  during  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  work  during  the  year  had  consisted 
of:  finishing  of  the  coping  of  the  counterscarp  walls; 
making  and  hanging  of  the  main  sluice  gates;  and 
continuation  of  the  work  on  the  permanent  wharf  and 
the  dike  system.^ 

From  October  1,  1846  to  March  3,  1847  the  finishing 
details  of  the  main  work  were  rushed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  on  the  latter  date  the  fort  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted.  The  carpentry  of  the  quarters  was  finished, 
including:  finishing  of  the  plaster  work,  hanging  of  the 
doors  and  blinds,  attaching  locks,  and  painting.  The 
inside  gate  to  the  fort,  the  draw-bridge  and  the  wooden 

27.  R.  S.,  File  Na  A.  474,  Oct.  6.  1845.  Lieutenant  B.  S.  Alexander  replaced 
Captain  Mansfield  in  September,  1845 ;  see  R.  S..  File  No.  M.  1505.  Aug.  14, 
1845. 

28.  R.  S..  FUe  No.  A.  592,  Oct.  6.  1846. 
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portcullis  were  made  and  hung.  The  guard  wall  of 
the  south  magazine  was  finished,  and  the  pointing  of 
the  casemate  arches  and  fronts  of  the  quarters  com¬ 
pleted.  The  iron  railing  of  the  tower  stairways  was 
set  up,  and  sodded  banquettes  were  constructed  on  the 
terreplein.  The  grading  and  embankment  of  the  glacis 
slopes  of  the  demi-lune  and  main  work  was  finished. 
With  the  main  construction  at  an  end,  the  work  shops 
were  taken  down,  and  the  debris  removed.  After  six¬ 
teen  years  of  intermittent  labor.  Lieutenant  Barton  S. 
Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Joseph  K.  F. 
Mansfield,  in  1845,  announced  to  the  Engineer  Depart¬ 
ment  on  April  3,  1847  that  “The  machinery  of  draw¬ 
bridge  and  portecullis  was  put  up — ^the  partitions  en¬ 
closing  it  put  up,  and  painted ;  the  additional  plastering 
completed — so  that  at  date  everything  in,  about,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  main  work  and  its  out  works  is  complete, 
and  they  are  now  ready  for  their  entire  armament.”^ 
During  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between 
1847  and  1861,  no  construction  of  any  detailed  extent 
was  carried  on  in  the  main  structure  of  the  fort.  While 
some  construction  was  carried  on  it  was  mainly  in  the 
nature  of  repairs  or  maintenance.  Under  Lieutenant 
Gilmer,  plans  were  submitted  in  1849,  and  modified  in 
1851,  for  the  repairs  and  renovation  of  the  temporary 
quarters  outside  the  fort.  This  work  was  approved 
and  executed  between  January  and  October,  1851.®® 
Between  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1848  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1851,  Lt.  Gilmer  completed  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  modifications  to  the  Cockspur  Island  dike 
system,  as  proposed  on  Sheet  49,  Drawer  70,  Construc¬ 
tion  Section,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers.**  The  last  main 

29.  R.  S.,  File  No.  A.  668.  April  3,  1847. 

30.  R.  S.,  File  Noe.  G.  804,  July  20,  1849;  G.  377,  Feb.  7.  1861;  G.  416,  Oct.  7. 
1861 ;  e/.,  G.  406,  July  19,  1861. 

81.  See  plan.  Sheet  49,  Drawer  70,  Construction  Section,  Office,  Chief  of 
Engineers ;  R.  S.,  File  No.  A.  492,  Dec.  8,  1845 ;  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Gilmer,  to 
Colonel  Totten,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Dec.  19,  1848,  No.  16,  Letteri  to  Offieeri 
of  Engineers,  Engineer  Department,  pp.  860-861  ;  R.  S.,  File  Nos.  G.  392, 
April  22,  1861,  and  G.  416,  Oct.  7,  1851.  Lieutenant  Gilmer  had  assumed 
charge  of  Fort  Pulaski  in  September,  1848,  the  successor  of  Major  L  I. 
Stevens,  who  followed  Lieutenant  Alexander,  on  March  11,  1848. 


The  Construction  op  Fort  Pulaski  51 

piece  of  construction  executed  on  Cockspur  Island  was 
the  building  of  a  new  sluice-way  at  the  south  end  of 
the  feeding  canal,  between  July,  1857,  and  September, 
1858.82 

The  maintenance  work,  during  this  fourteen  year 
period,  consisted  mainly  of :  cutting  weeds  and  grass ; 
grading  and  regrading  the  embankments  of  the  fort, 
demi-lune,  and  dikes ;  cleaning  out  the  ditches ;  pointing 
of  the  brick  work  of  the  fort ;  painting  of  the  quarters, 
and  battery  casemate  bulkheads;  and  general  repairs 
after  storms,  such  as  the  great  hurricane  of  1854. 

It  was  construction  details,  however,  that  apparently 
prevented  the  final  completion  of  the  Fort  Pulaski  post, 
and  its  consequent  garrisoning,  prior  to  its  seizure  in 
January,  1861.  Repairs  necessitated  by  the  great  storm 
of  September  8, 1854,  to  the  temporary  buildings,  dikes, 
and  even  in  a  small  measure  to  the  fort  itself,  had 
hardly  been  completed,  when  a  major  change  had  to 
be  undertaken  on  the  barbette  platform.  In  1855  a 
change  in  the  armament  as  mounted  on  the  fort’s  bar¬ 
bette  platform  was  ordered,  necessitating  the  building 
of  twenty-six  new  gun  platforms.  This  work,  which 
held  up  the  occupancy  of  the  fort,  continued  until  the 
seizure  of  the  fort,  without  successfully  accomplishing 
its  object,  since  only  thirteen  of  the  proposed  twenty 
six  remodeled  platforms  were  ever  finished.” 

In  the  thirty-three  year  period  between  1828  and 
1861  over  one  million  dollars  was  expended  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  Fort  Pulaski.” 
The  massive  fortification  had  been  practically  com¬ 
pleted  just  in  time  to  be  seized  by  the  Georgia  State 
Troops  in  January,  1861.” 

32.  R.  S..  G.  1019,  July  8.  1867;  and  G.  1255,  Sept.  SO,  1858. 

33.  R.  S.,  File  Noa.  G.  792,  Feb.  16.  1855:  G.  789,  Oct.  10,  1865;  W.  2323, 
July  26,  1859 :  and  W.  2489,  Auk.  15.  1860. 

34.  Statement  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditures  for  Publie  Buildings,  Rivers, 
and  Harbors,  Forts,  Arsenals,  and  Armories  from  17S9-l$gi,  Treaaury 
Document  No.  373,  pp.  646-646. 

36.  R.  S.,  File  No.  W.  2623.  Jan.  7.  1861. 
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SAVANNAH  OF  THE  ISTOV 
By  Thomas  Pinckney  Waking,  M.  D. 

I  have  taken  the  decade  1870-80  for  this  study.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  decades  1880-90  and  1890-1900  have  been 
widely  discussed  but  the  influences  of  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  70’s  especially  after  1876  have  not.  The  period  immediately 
following  the  war  of  course  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
books  and  essays  and  I  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  go  into 
any  of  these  so-called  reconstruction  phases  of  life  in  Savannah; 
these  do  not  concern  me.  My  idea  is  to  review  the  medical,  social 
and  political  controversies  of  this  decade  (1870-80)  as  fathomed 
by  scanning  the  newspapers  of  that  time.  I  will  also  strain  my 
memory  somewhat  and  give  a  boy’s  impression  of  the  time. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  primitive  state  of  affairs 
existing  in  Savannah.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  people  who  had 
been  so  hard  hit  by  war  should  be  so  tenacious  of  the  old,  and 
fight  so  bitterly  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  war  and  progress 
had  thrown  into  the  discard.  Let  me  review  for  a  moment  what 
Savannah  was  in  1875.  I  take  that  year  because  it  was  the  year 
before  the  disastrous  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  which  in  itself  was 
enough  to  retard  development  for  many  years,  and  it  is  also  the 
mid-year  of  the  period.  Savannah,  beautifully  wooded  and  parked, 
stretched  from  the  river  to  Forsyth  Park  between  East  Broad  and 
West  Broad  streets,  the  lower  sections  by  the  river  being  euphoni¬ 
ously  called  “Yamacraw”  and  the  “Old  Fort.’’  The  streets  were 
unpaved  except  by  planks  and  a  few  cobble  stones.  The  water 
supply  was  obtained  from  the  river  above  the  city;  but  people 
preferred  to  drink  the  water  from  surface  wells  or  from  cisterns  of 
rain  water,  beautifully  clear  and  tasty,  but  swimming  with  bacteria. 
During  the  rainy  season  water  remained  in  stagnant  pools,  and 
the  low  lands  to  the  west,  east  and  south  were  flooded.  Fire  pro¬ 
tection  was  voluntary  except  for  a  small  nucleus  of  paid  fire 
fighters.  There  were  a  few  sewers  and  some  house  drainage  in 
the  old  sections  inhabited  by  the  well-to-do,  but  mostly  dependence 
was  placed  on  the  old  fashioned  privy.  I  say  “old  fashioned’’ 
advisedly.  This  existed  exactly  60  years  ago.  The  population  was 
about  20,000  equally  white  and  negro.  With  this  background  truly 
we  have  advanced  far,  but  with  what  a  tremendous  struggle. 

A  boy’s  observation  was  of  a  city  with  “bully”  squares  to  play- 
in  and  fences  to  jump  and  with  very  little  danger  of  broken  limbs 

1.  Read  at  the  October,  1935  meeting  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Savannah. 
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because  the  landing  was  on  a  bed  of  soft  sand — ^the  street.  A 
commons  within  easy  reach  by  foot  where  any  kind  of  devilment 
could  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of  interruption.  And  at  night 
what  fun  to  run  wild,  tease  the  cops  and  “blue  bellied  Yanks” 
(Federal  soldiers)  especially  as  the  streets  were  so  poorly  lit  and 
there  were  so  many  trees  to  dodge  behind  and  so  many  back 
fences  to  jump,  and  so  many  lanes  to  hide  in,  that  arrest  was  out 
of  the  question.  Then  those  gang  fights!  In  the  1840’s  there 
was  quite  an  immigration  of  Irish  to  Savannah  as  there  was  to  all 
the  coast  cities  following  the  Irish  Rebellion.  These  people  of  the 
laboring  class  took  residence  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  and 
their  children,  as  their  parents,  were  great  fighters,  consequently 
the  gang  was  centered  about  the  border  lines  between  these  two 
portions  of  the  city.  They  were  not  friendly  fighters  and  there  was 
real  feeling  between  the  two  gangs.  The  other  gang  fights  between 
the  squares  were  affairs  of  play.  It  is  curious  as  I  recall  it  that 
there  was  no  molestation  of  negroes.  This  was  due  to  two  reasons: 
The  day  of  freedom  was  not  far  behind,  so  that  the  blacks  still 
feared  the  offspring  of  the  dominant  race,  and  the  dominant  race 
still  looked  upon  the  black  as  inferior  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
his  consideration.  Therefore,  the  blacks  were  left  alone.  Also  the 
bill  of  rights  had  not  been  passed.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  daring 
incubated  in  the  boys  had  something  to  do  with  the  spirit  to  succeed 
which  was  engendered  in  the  youths  of  the  time  which  assisted 
them  in  surmounting  what  seemed  to  be  sometimes  irresistible 
obstacles  to  success  in  life. 

Baseball  was  the  only  sport  indulged  in,  and  it  was  of  a 
primitive  type;  still  it  gave  outlet  to  the  play  spirit  and  afforded 
exercise.  Many  games  like  “Hunter,  Hunter,  Hare-0”  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise,  and  boys  rode  horses  bareback;  these  things 
had  to  take  the  place  of  football  teams,  track  teamwork  and  all 
other  organized  athletics.  I  remember  at  the  age  of  twelve  I  ran 
in  a  mile  road  race  without  any  preparation;  came  in  second,  fell 
over  the  line,  and  proceeded  to  put  my  dinner,  and  later  was  held 
up  as  a  horrible  example  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  without 
preparation,  whereas  the  fault  was  with  the  school  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  instruction.  Routine  examination  of  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  and  his  splendid  physical  development  only  em¬ 
phasize  to  me  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  boy  grew  up  at 
that  time ;  on  the  other  hand  how  about  the  teaching  of  self-reliance 
and  self-dependence?  These  days  this  is  too  well  ordered;  it  has 
to  be,  because  unless  so  ordered  the  confusion  would  lead,  because 
of  our  crowded  conditions,  to  chaos  and  no  training  at  all.  The 
boy  of  the  ’Seventies  had  to  rely  on  himself  not  only  for  his 
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amusements  but  also  for  his  pocket  money.  I  have  several  recollec¬ 
tions  of  how  I  earned  pocket  money.  One  was  to  jump  neighbors’ 
fences  and  steal  their  white  camellias  and  sell  them  to  “Noble’s” 
store;  it  was  not  considered  larceny  at  all  but  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  that  grew  such  fine  camellias  that  were  close  at  hand  and 
easily  obtained  and  provided  a  ready  made  market  for  them. 
Another  way  upon  which  I  look  back  with  amusement  was  riding 
horseback  Saturday  mornings  five  miles  to  the  rice  plantation  to 
deliver  to  the  overseer  a  money  bag  to  pay  off  the  negroes.  Only 
necessity  put  this  trust  in  me  but  nothing  untoward  happened. 
For  this  job  I  got  25  cents  and  lots  of  fun,  but  did  it  not  teach 
something  at  the  same  time?  Did  it  not  make  for  fearlessness  and 
self-discipline?  Another  task  on  which  I  do  not  look  back  with 
pleasure  and  which  has  caused  a  grounded  antipathy  in  me,  is 
that  I  was  sent  to  market  often  before  breakfast  to  do  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  food  supplies  for  the  large  family.  I  was  given  certain 
prices  for  certain  cuts  of  meat  and  money  for  vegetables,  or  some¬ 
times  no  money  at  all,  if  the  medical  bill  happened  to  be  taken  out 
that  way.  I  was  cheated  at  one  end  of  the  line  returning  with 
inferior  quality  and  weight,  and  was  scolded  at  the  other  end, 
therefore  getting  it  going  and  coming.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I 
have  never  been  in  the  market  since.  When  on  the  Sanitary  Board 
I  ducked  the  job  of  inspection  of  the  market  and  I  think  now  I 
would  take  especial  pleasure  in  seeing  it  razed  to  the  ground. 

Who  taught  the  boy  of  1870-80  how  to  swim?  Lord  knows, 
I  don’t.  The  swimming  hole  on  the  Ogeechee  Canal  was  my  teacher 
and  perhaps  the  only  reason  I  remember  it  was  because  of  the 
tanning  I  got  at  home  when  the  fact  of  my  swimming  there  was  dis¬ 
covered.  At  the  age  of  twelve  I  swam  the  Savannah  River  from 
the  opposite  side  to  the  city  and  back;  this  also  was  without  the 
knowledge  of  parents  as  was  the  case  of  many  of  the  boys  of  the 
time.  Mention  is  made  of  these  exploits  only  to  explain  the  life 
of  the  boy  of  the  time  and  to  emphasize  what  will  later  be 
developed. 

As  this  study  will  be  made  up  partly  from  recollections  and 
partly  from  the  study  of  the  daily  papers,  naturally  journalism 
comes  in  for  first  consideration.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  hold 
of  the  three  large  scrap  books  of  Mr.  J.  M.  McLaughlin  (Paul  Pry) 
and  these  give  a  good  idea  of  the  controversies  of  the  time  which 
seemed  to  center  in  the  State  and  National  Board  of  Health;  also 
the  Question  of  Quarantine;  of  Dry  Culture;  of  Water  house  drain¬ 
age;  and  of  Asphalt  paving.  Controversies  also  took  place  about 
the  causes  of  the  epidemic  of  1876,  and  about  both  municipal 
and  national  politics.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  were  much  more 
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lenient  about  space  than  they  would  be  now.  In  addition  to  spread¬ 
ing  what  news  there  was  to  be  obtained  by  slow  and  expansive 
methods  there  seemed  to  be  always  an  open  forum  for  discussion; 
some  of  it  very  pithy  on  questions  of  local  and  national  interest. 
An  editor’s  pencil  of  today  would  bluepencil  nine-tenths  of  the 
verbiage  that  went  into  the  letters.  I  refer  not  only  to  Paul  Pry’s 
utterances  but  the  rebuttal  as  well.  The  substance,  however,  was 
there  and  the  opinion  of  the  writer  unmistakable.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  signed  “Paul  Pry’’  but  a  few  are  signed  “J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin’’  or  “ J.  McL.’’ ;  however,  the  style  is  the  same  and  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer. 

With  one-half  of  the  streets  of  the  world  covered  with  asphalt 
paving  it  is  amazing  to  see  what  opposition  there  was  to  it  in 
Savannah  at  this  time.  There  was  so  little  confidence  that  it  would 
last  that  all  kinds  of  vituperation  were  hurled  at  the  promoters. 
Even  the  chief  promoter  himself  was  not  so  certain  of  his  claim, 
as  is  evidenced  by  this  little  poem  of  Paul  Pry. 

“THE  DOCTOR’S  PROBLEM 
(Dr.  W.  objects  to  the  asphalt  pavement  being  watered) 

The  doctor  from  the  chemist’s  view 
Finds  water  and  asphalt  wont  do 
To  screen  himself  from  future  pains 
And  penalties  and  lawyers  drains 
Seeks  through  an  ordinance  to  beat 
The  carts  from  watering  Broughton  Street 
But  how  the  devil  to  restrain 
Old  Pluvius  from  shedding  rain 
Now  occupies  the  doctor’s  brain.’’ 

The  promoter  had  to  give  a  personal  bond  that  the  pavement 
would  endure  twenty  years.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  first 
pavement  was  the  best  ever  laid  in  Savannah  and  lasted  the  longest. 

Of  all  the  controversial  subjects  of  the  decade,  however,  that 
of  health  was  the  most  important,  and  was  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  debate  and  ill  feeling.  A  reconciliation  between 
the  question  of  the  health  of  the  city  and  the  indicated  destruction 
of  very  profitable  crop-raising  lands  owned  by  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  citizens,  necessarily  led  to  violent  debates  and  even  serious 
fights.  I  well  remember  one  instance  of  the  latter.  The  voting 
places  were  all  situated  in  the  Court  House.  As  a  boy  I  was  there 
to  see  the  fun,  and  remember  suddenly  looking  up  to  face  the  barrel 
of  a  long  pistol  pointed  in  my  direction,  but  over  my  head,  at  the 
man  standing  back  of  me.  There  was  no  tragedy,  as  both  were 
immediately  hustled  to  the  police  barracks  to  give  bond  to  keep 
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the  peace.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  fight  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  landed  interest  would  be  easily  settled ; 
not  so  at  all,  because  the  doctors  themselves  were  very  much 
divided  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  dry  culture  and  drainage. 
It  was  hard  to  understand,  as  Paul  Pry  points  out,  how  the  city 
could  be  perfectly  healthy  some  years  and  unhealthy  other  years 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  It  was  a  poser  as  this  was 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  mosquitoes  in  malarial  fever,  cholera 
bacilli  in  polluted  water,  and  typhoid  bacilli  in  infected  food 
stuffs.  It  took  great  courage  with  so  little  scientific  knowledge  to 
back  the  theory,  to  urge  such  wholesale  destruction  of  property, 
and  yet  there  were  a  few  men  in  Savannah  who  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  backed  their  opinion  with  money  and  the 
will  to  put  it  over. 

A  recollection  of  the  time  is  this:  I  lived  on  the  comer  of  Bull 
and  Perry  streets  and  went  to  school  at  the  Chatham  Academy. 

I  well  remember  being  sent  home  from  school  on  account  of  fever 
and  sitting  on  the  curb  waiting  until  the  shaking  chill  passed  over 
before  getting  home  and  then  being  red  with  a  quantity  of  quinine 
crystals  on  the  end  of  a  spoon.  In  1888  I  had  typhoid  fever  in  my 
sophomore  year  at  Yale  soon  after  reaching  New  Haven.  This  was 
the  diagnosis  of  the  local  doctor;  but  my  father  kept  the  wires 
hot  saying  that  it  could  not  be  typhoid  as  there  was  none  in  Sa¬ 
vannah;  that  it  must  be  typho-malaria  for  which  I  should  be  fed 
large  doses  of  quinine;  and  this  was  ten  years  after  the  time  of 
which  I  spoke. 

The  assassination  of  Huey  Long  which  occured  while  I  was  in 
this  stage  of  writing  this  paper  led  me  to  deliberate  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  Paul  Pry,  because  it  is  so  comparable  in  a  small 
way  to  that  of  Huey  Long.  My  groceryman  asked  me  the  day  after 
the  assassination  what  I  thought  of  the  death  of  Long.  After 
answering  his  question  he  made  this  pertinent  reply:  “You  know, 
Doctor,  we  need  such  men  as  Long,  Talmadge,  La  Follette,  A1 
Smith  and  Will  Rogers;  and  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  lose  any  one 
of  them.”  I  added  to  the  list  Paul  Pry  of  whom  he  had  never 
heard,  and  Geo.  Richter.  And  it  is  true  that  such  men  are  a  distinct 
asset  and  their  death  a  loss  to  the  country;  however  much  you  dis¬ 
agree  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McLaughlin  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  this 
country  as  a  young  man.  He  was  of  gentle  birth  and  some  of  his 
family  bore  titles  of  nobility.  He  was  well  educated.  Paul  Pry’s 
writings  were  both  in  verse  and  prose,  but  whether  in  one  or  the 
other  they  were  always  caustic,  satirical,  and  full  of  meat;  though 
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padded  with  the  most  remarkable  verbiage.  I  had  access  to  three 
large  scrap  books  of  clippings  from  his  newspaper  articles.  My 
patience  gave  out  while  reading  them  but  I  scanned  enough  to  get 
the  drift  of  the  times,  and  an  insight  into  his  character. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  an  auctioneer  by  profession,  but  some  of 
his  strictures  were  against  the  custom  of  the  weekly  auction  in 
front  of  the  Court  House.  He  describes  the  loud  bellowing  of  the 
voice  of  the  auctioneer  with  his  fantastic  tirades  whether  he  be 
selling  a  broken  down  plug  of  a  horse  or  a  valuable  farm  of  a 
thousand  acres;  and  he  makes  a  very  strong  question  of  why  with 
all  the  public  buildings  in  Savannah,  adequate  room  had  not  been 
provided  where  maps,  charts,  and  exhibits  could  laid  out  on  tables 
for  examination  and  for  consultations  between  seller  and  bidder, 
and  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  town  by  unseemly  noise.  Paul 
Pry’s  suggestions  on  this  topic  are  still  pertinent  today.  He  was 
not  a  successful  autioneer. 

The  effusions  of  Paul  Pry  covered  almost  every  subject  under 
the  sun.  When  I  say  that  three  large  scrap  books  are  filled  with 
them  you  may  understand  how  prolific  a  correspondent  he  was. 
These  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  his  pen: 

“To  the  Bloody  Shirt 

To  the  Mocking  Bird:  0  listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 
[a  satire  on  the  game  law] 

Lament  of  Paul  Pry  on  the  Absence  of  his  Wife  and  Children 
during  the  Summer  of  ’76  [very  sentimental] 

An  attack  on  the  Forty  Day  Fast  of  Dr.  Tanner.’’ 

Articles  and  poems  on  the  Radicals  were  especially  vitriolic. 
He  expressed  great  hatred  of  the  Radical.  The  term  "radical’’  of 
the  time  did  not  mean  what  we  now  mean  by  a  radical  in  politic.s, 
but  a  party  which  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  conservative  or 
existing  things. 

He  was  especially  vehement  on  the  railroad  situation.  Savannah 
in  the  70’s  was  reaching  out  for  the  development  of  her  port,  and 
the  city,  although  low  financially  was  planning  to  put  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  railroad  connections  so  as  to  bring  trade  from  the  south 
and  west  to  the  port.  It  was  proposed  to  float  bonds  to  cover  the 
cost.  This  was  partly  accomplished  and  we  are  still  paying  for 
some  of  the  bonds  floated  in  this  period  which  have  proved  to  be 
a  dead  loss.  His  sarcastic  poems  about  Speaker  Reid  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  are  very  amusing.  At  one  time  he  takes  a  shot  at  the 
women  and  is  answered  in  kind  by  “Madge  Wildfire.’’  A  tirade 
against  Governor  Bullock  left  no  foot  for  that  unpleasant  char¬ 
acter  to  stand  on  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
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having  to  flee  the  State.  As  a  good  Roman  Catholic  Paul  Pry’s  pen 
became  active  against  Bob  Ingersoll  when  Ingersoll  lectured  in 
Savannah.  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  most  celebrated  article  on  religious 
subjects  was  called  “Paul’s  Epistle  to  Timothy;’’  Timothy  beime 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Harley,  a  Baptist  minister  who  wrote  against 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Paul  Pry  was  a  college  graduate  and  possessed  the  speech  and 
diction  of  a  man  educated  in  the  British  Isles.  He  was,  therefore, 
quite  scathing  in  some  of  his  articles  against  those  who  wrote 
against  him  but  did  not  have  the  same  use  of  the  English  language. 
Being  “bom  and  raised’’  in  Ireland  he  touched  water  lightly. 
Savannah’s  water  supply  gave  great  concern  at  this  time.  Before 
’76  water  was  obtained  from  a  basin  which  was  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Springfleld  Canal  where  now  are  the  wharves  of  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company.  There  were  advocates  for  taking  the  water 
from  further  up  the  river  and  some  were  for  Altering  it.  A 
proposition  was  made  (and  it  was  not  a  bad  one)  to  take  the 
water  from  the  Ogeechee  River.  Paul  Pry  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  water  for  he  says:  “Individually,  apart  from  the 
wash  tub  and  ablutionary  question,  I  can  write  on  the  subject  in  a 
most  disinterested  manner,  as  I  never  use  water  myself  unless 
incorporated  properly  with  some  other  fluid  or  substance  possessing 
more  vitality  and  less  inertness;  still  I  perfectly  understand  its 
nature  and  appreciate  its  purity  when  I  see  it.’’  The  Court  records 
disclose  the  fact  that  he  was  given  to  periodic  excess  in  his  use 
of  the  fluid  of  greater  vitality;  and  yet  he  lived  to  the  age  of  85 
years.  He  was  evidently  appreciated  however,  for  he  is  spoken  of 
as  “that  gifted  poet  and  eloquent  advocate  of  a  down  trodden 
people  and  busted  city,’’  “The  gentleman  who  protects  the  widow 
and  the  orphan’’  and  seemed  to  be  the  poor  man’s  friend  in  general. 

Paul  Pry’s  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic 
of  ’76  are  very  amusing.  As  a  layman  he  says  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  dry  culture  has  to  do  with  it;  or  how  quarantine  could 
keep  out  Yellow  Fever,  because  for  years  Savannah  had  no  quar¬ 
antine  and  was  as  damp  as  a  dish  rag  and  yet  the  health  of  the 
city  compared  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate  Yellow  Fever  was  sent  by  the  Almighty  when 
and  where  He  wished  and  man  had  no  power  to  avert  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Health  Ofllcer,  Mc¬ 
Farland,  in  May,  1875,  published  certain  regulations  for  quar¬ 
antine;  dividing  the  vessels  to  be  detained  into  four  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  port  of  clearance  and  ordering  them  to  be  stopped 
at  lower  quarantine,  upper  quarantine,  Venus  Light,  and  Fort 
Jackson  Basin. 
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If  these  regulations  had  been  carried  out  I  am  sure  the  dis¬ 
astrous  epidemic  of  1876  could  have  been  avoided,  but  when  once 
the  fever  was  brought  in,  the  culture  field  was  too  well  prepared 
for  any  stopping  of  it.  Yellow  Fever  was  already  at  Key  West  in 
’75  and  some  cases  had  broken  out  in  New  York. 

Paul  Pry  had  a  special  grudge  on  the  medical  profession  and 
I  must  say  that  many  times  he  made  them  look  ridiculous.  One  of 
his  pet  antagonisms  was  the  State  Board  of  Health  which  was 
being  advocated  by  the  medical  profession.  He  evidently  had  the 
principles  of  home  rule  dyed  in  him,  and  could  not  see  why  Savan¬ 
nah  could  not  handle  its  own  health  nmtters  without  outside  inter¬ 
ference.  Although  bombastic  himself,  he  evidently  had  an  antipathy 
to  all  honorary  titles.  When  the  title  of  “His  Grace”  and  “His 
Reverence”  is  used,  or  the  word  “Honorable”  is  affixed  to  the  title 
of  Judge  or  Mayor  or  Legislator,  it  particularly  roused  his  ire, 
and  I  am  reminded  by  this  that  in  this  club  CoL  A.  R.  Lawton 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  legal  and  military 
titles  which  were  not  earned. 

As  I  have  written  at  some  length  of  Paul  Pry  I  should  not  fail 
to  mention  another  character  of  the  time  who  was  also  very 
voluminous  in  his  writings  and  publications  but  who  was  the  direct 
antithesis  of  Paul  Pry.  He  used  the  nom  de  plume  of  R.  M.  O.  My 
only  recollection  of  him  is  that  of  a  rather  bent  over,  fat  old  man 
who  daily  walked  Bull  Street  to  the  park  and  sat  there  for  hours. 
He  must  have  been  a  kindly  old  gentleman  because  although  Paul 
Pry  took  many  shots  at  him  he  never  responded.  His  writings 
were  largely  on  the  wonders  of  Nature,  the  firmament,  the  social 
register,  and  scientific  subjects,  which  cover  the  sciences  of  botany, 
geology,  astrology,  etc.  His  language  is  fluent  and  his  English 
good.  Mr.  Richard  McAllister  Orme  could  well  be  made  to  typify 
a  thoroughly  mid- Victorian  gentleman. 

The  newspapers  of  Savannah  of  the  years  ’74,  ’75  and  ’76  were 
rife  with  scandals  of  the  Louisiana  government  and  Grant’s  army 
of  scalawags,  carpet-baggers,  and  negro  office-holders  there.  After 
reading  some  of  the  proclamations  of  Grant  I  must  say  what 
Louisiana  needed  then  was  a  Huey  Long.  Grant’s  proclamation 
of  his  instructions  to  Phil  Sheridan  was  a  marvelous  piece  of 
absolutism  which  would  cast  shame  on  any  edict  of  the  czars  of 
old  Russia.  His  description  of  what  constituted  a  bandit,  or  the 
banditti,  and  the  punishment  which  should  be  meted  out  to  them, 
if  carried  out  to  the  letter,  would  have  deprived  Louisiana  of 
every  white  person  except  scalawags  and  Republican  office-holders 
and  would  have  made  a  black  republic  of  the  State.  This  must 
have  been  his  intention.  Grant’s  attitude  in  these  matters  at  once 
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destroyed  the  better  opinion  of  him  which  had  been  formed  when 
he  extended  a  hand  to  the  conquered  State  to  aid  in  its  recon¬ 
struction. 

There  must  have  been  still  some  unrest  in  Savannah  in  1875 
for  publication  is  made  of  a  Vigilance  Committee.  The  city  was 
divided  into  precincts  for  this  purpose  and  a  conunittee  with  its 
chairman  appointed  for  each  district.  The  only  difference  between 
this  Vigilance  Committee  and  that  of  Reconstruction  Days  was 
that  it  was  not  a  secret  committee  but  a  Council  appointment  and 
the  names  were  published.  This  committee  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  correction  of  the  work  of  the  Klu  Klux  Klan,  which  was 
entirely  a  secret  organization. 

It  was  in  this  decade  also  that  Savannah  people  debated  for 
the  first  time  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  Susan  B.  Anthony 
began  her  writing  in  ’72,  ’73,  and  in  ’76  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Women’s  Suffrage  Association.  Savannah,  judging  from  the  press 
however,  was  most  ladylike  and  did  not  fall  for  Miss  Anthony’s 
suffrage  all  at  once;  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  the 
women  took  any  interest  and  the  men  were  even  more  lukewarm. 

Later  there  arose  i^ain  the  question  of  fence  and  no  fence  law. 
Because  of  the  dangers  on  our  highways  caused  by  roaming  cattle, 
in  ’75  the  familiar  controversy  of  our  times  was  hotly  debated,  but 
for  another  reason:  Cows  roamed  the  streets  and  took  succulent 
nourishment  from  the  grass  in  the  squares  and  parks  and  flower 
gardens.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  the  reason  for  the  fenced- 
in  squares  but  in  Forsyth  Park  the  fence  was  put  there  to  exclude 
“dogs  and  negroes,’’  classified  together,  and  equally  excluded. 

As  yet  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  had  not  been  passed,  so  there  was 
still  some  restraint  to  the  former  slave  race  and  some  privileges 
were  still  denied.  One  queer  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  side¬ 
walks  of  the  east  and  west  side  of  Bull  Street.  The  west  side 
was  only  for  quality;  negroes  who  invaded  it  were  frowned  upon, 
and  even  the  less  exalted  white  class  was  expected  to  walk  on  the 
eastern  side. 

This  was  the  year  also  of  the  first  historic  kidnapping,  that  of 
Charlie  Ross;  a  mystery  never  explained  and  which  was  followed 
in  the  newspapers  even  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  but  is 
put* in  because  the  Savannah  papers  carried  the  full  trial  and 
therefore  showed  the  interest  of  the  people.  The  most  famous  trial 
of  the  decade  was  that  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  versus  Theodore 
Tilton.  On  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  people  and  the 
lawyers  employed  as  counsel,  tiie  Savannah  papers  carried  the  trial 
in  fulL  In  this  connection  I  was  astounded  at  the  length  of  time 
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I  consumed  in  court.  It  has  been  commented  upon  that  the  Haupt¬ 

mann  trial  took  too  long  and  cost  the  State  too  much.  The  Beecher 
trial  commenced  in  May  and  was  not  concluded  until  late  in  July 
and  the  verdict  rendered  in  October.  General  Porter,  counsel  for 
Beecher,  took  three  weeks  to  sum  up ;  he  was  followed  by  the  other 
)  counsel  who  made  exhaustive  pleas.  Wm.  M.  Everts  took  only  six 

days  to  sum  up. 

The  most  notable  City  election  of  the  decade  was  that  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  in  '75  with  R.  E.  Lester  and  E.  C.  Anderson  running 
for  Mayor;  the  latter  being  elected  by  only  a  few  votes.  It  is 
notable  that  Doctor  James  J.  Waring  then  drew  31  votes  out  of 
2,224  cast,  but  two  years  later  was  overwhelmingly  elected  aider- 
man  on  a  dry  culture  platform. 

The  tax  rate  for  1875  was  2^  % ;  it  was  considered  exorbitant 
and  was  fought  bitterly  by  the  real  estate  men. 

The  hospital  situation  was  also  interesting  in  comparison  with 
the  present  time.  An  annual  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  Duncan  of  the 
Georgia  Infirmary  gave  as  patients  admitted  in  the  year  137; 
patients  discharged  163;  died  49;  cost  of  maintenance  $4,580,  and 
this  was  the  only  negro  hospital  for  10,000  people.  At  present  the 
combined  negro  and  charity  hospitals  care  for  over  4,000  ad¬ 
missions.  The  Savannah  Hospital,  which  was  also  by  charter  an 
alms  house  for  the  poor,  had  also  very  few  patients.  No  wonder 
Miss  Telfair  therefore  in  her  will  (she  died  in  ’75)  left  the  residue 
of  her  estate  to  establish  a  hospital  for  females;  she  did  not  say 
for  respectable  females  or  human  females,  but  that  is  what  she 
meant.  The  new  Telfair  Hospital  itself  was  really  only  a  home 
for  sick  ladies  until  1895  when  under  the  energetic  personality  of 
Louisa  Gilmer  Minis  it  took  on  the  work  of  an  active  hospital  for 
the  sick  which  has  been  extended  to  its  great  usefulness  of  today. 
With  this  poor  start  in  the  'Seventies,  Savannah,  though  still  criti¬ 
cized,  can  be  fairly  proud  of  her  hospital  advantages. 

The  years  1876  and  1877  were  the  most  disastrous  years  of 
Savannah  history.  The  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  began  on  the  21st 
day  of  August  and  lasted  late  into  November.  During  that  time 
there  were  over  1,600  deaths  of  white  people  from  Yellow  Fever 
alone.  Naturally  the  press  was  full  of  the  subject;  the  local  page 
of  the  Morning  News  given  up  mostly  to  its  discussion. 

Reviewing  the  press  of  the  period  some  interesting  facts  are 
disclosed.  One  is  the  wholehearted  will  of  the  community  to  meet 
the  situation  bravely  and  help  a  city  stricken  to  the  bone  to  rise 
above  the  dire  calamity  that  had  overtaken  it.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  a  city  so  small  in  population,  so  poor,  and  so  grievously 
stricken,  could  raise  in  three  months  by  voluntary  subscription 
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over  $100,000  for  relief.  Naturally,  as  the  epidemic  began  to 
wane,  speculation  began  to  rise  as  to  its  cause;  and  if  anyone 
could  be  held  responsible  for  it;  and  all  kinds  of  theories  were  rife 
for  its  prevention  in  the  future.  There  is  no  issue  of  the  Morning 
News  from  September  15th  to  November  30th  that  did  not  contain 
an  article  covering  the  treatment  of  Yellow  Fever.  These  were 
written  by  all  kinds  of  people  and  were  all  well  intentioned.  Many 
of  the  articles  were  by  doctors;  some  had  common  sense  to  com¬ 
mend  them,  but  most  of  them  were  ludicrous.  It  is  wonderful 
to  relate  how  near  some  people  got  to  the  real  cause  of  Yellow 
Fever  and  Malaria  Fever  but  missed  what  seems  to  us  today  the 
most  evident  facts  about  them. 

Dry  culture  had  been  cons'dered  in  Savannah  as  far  back  as 
1821  when  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Waring  wrote  the  first  article  advocating 
dry  culture  in  the  swamps  about  Savannah  thereby  to  lessen  the 
fever  which  came  from  the  miasmas  arising  from  the  swamp  lands, 
and  urging  the  use  of  those  same  lands  for  valuable  culture.  The 
latter  especially  appealed  to  him  because  he  was  a  planter  as  well 
as  a  doctor.  After  the  Yellow  Fever  of  ’54  the  same  was  advocated, 
I  believe,  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  yet  nothing  was  done  until  after  the 
epidemic  of  ’76.  There  was  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1824 
giving  the  city  power  to  drain  certain  areas  outside  the  city’s  limits. 
This  law  lay  dormant  but  was  resurrected  in  1876  and  1877  and 
after  a  hot  controversy  was  voted  in  Council  not  legal  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  6,  the  Mayor  voting  in  the  negative.  Some  interested 
gentlemen  subscribed  from  their  own  funds  to  begin  the  drainage 
of  Springfield  plantation,  but  this  was  not  put  into  effect  becaoie 
of  the  opposition  roused  by  powerful  interest. 

It  is  interesting,  however  to  note,  that  the  question  of  dry 
culture  took  active  shape  after  1877,  but  it  was  not  until  some 
years  later,  and  after  much  newspaper  controversy  and  many  legal 
fights  that  it  was  extended  to  the  rice  plantations  surrounding  the 
city.  Dr.  White  from  New  York,  one  of  the  many  volunteers  for 
service  in  Savannah  during  the  epidemic,  in  his  report  to  the 
medical  profession  which  covers  a  full  page  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  gives  as  the  causes  of  Yellow  Fever:  1st,  Ochlesis, 
2nd,  Miasma,  and  3rd,  a  specific  germ.  The  specific  germ  was  the 
will-o’-the-wisp  until  the  Public  Health  Conunission  headed  by  Dr. 
Carroll  Reid  and  Lazear  (the  latter  my  room  mate  at  college) 
established  the  cause  in  the  year  1902. 

Two  interesting  items  of  news  in  1877  I  ran  across:  one,  the 
duel  on  Bay  Street  in  front  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  between  two 
Germans  by  the  name  of  Ehlen  and  Kuhne  both  were  seriously 
injured;  nothing  was  done  about  it;  the  second,  was  a  letter  from 
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the  London  Standard  saying  that  portraits  had  been  sent  by 
telegraph.  It  was  given  as  authentic.  It  is  known  that  this  was  not 
really  done  until  a  few  years  ago.  This  latter  item  is  extraneous 
to  this  paper  but  I  mention  it  because  H  is  interesting. 

The  social  activities  of  the  ’Seventies  come  to  us  with  a  very 
pleasant,  ordered,  and  leisurely  air.  It  was  a  time  when  social  calls 
were  important,  and  were  made  from  noon  on;  ladies  going  in 
carriages  with  cards,  and  calling  lists.  Ladies  at  home  were  “re¬ 
ceiving”  or  “begged  to  be  excused.”  Dinner  and  party  calls  were 
obligations;  the  offender  against  this  rule  need  expect  no  other 
invitation  until  the  call  was  duly  paid.  Diversions  were  drives  ir 
carriages  or  victorias,  but  mostly  in  the  more  sporting  buggies 
with  high-stepping  horses.  Dinner  parties  were  formal  affairs, 
lasting  a  long  time,  and  the  wines  were  always  good  as  Savannah 
cellars  still  contained  vintages  of  before  the  war  that  had  been 
hidden  from  Sherman’s  marauders.  Supper  parties  were  frequent 
and  the  informality  of  dropping  in  to  meals  was  a  delightful 
feature.  For  exercise  were  the  promenades  of  Bull  Street  to  the 
Park,  always,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street.  Stag 
dinner  parties  were  also  a  means  af  paying  off  social  obligations. 
A  wild  turkey  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  a  roast  of  vension  at 
the  other  were  often  seen.  It  was  natural  that  some  of  the  social 
activities  centered  around  the  military  as  it  was  through  the 
military  that  most  of  the  youths  got  their  exercise  and  social 
contacts.  Picnics,  boat  rides,  shooting  contests,  and  riding  contests 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Racing  in  shells  created  some  rivalry 
among  the  young  men,  and  one  family  connection,  the  Schleys  and 
McAlpins,  were  especially  noted  for  their  proficiency  in  rowing. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  one  of  lavish  hospitality  and  calling  on 
that  day  was  another  social  feature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
as  is  often  the  case  after  a  period  of  strain  and  stress,  there  was 
in  the  ’70’s  a  renewed  interest  in  music,  the  drama,  and  in  literary 
activity.  In  studying  the  files  of  the  newspapers  it  is  striking  to 
me  how  much  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  contributed  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community.  Every  week  a  notice  appeared 
about  its  transactions;  interesting  papers  were  read,  and  subjects 
of  value  discussed.  Lectures  were  given  under  its  auspices  and 
its  meetings  were  well  attended.  The  members  were  representative 
citizens  who  were  interested  in  the  subjects  and  aims  of  the 
Society  and  contributed  largely  to  its  activities.  The  Young  Men’s 
Literary  Association  was  also  prominent  in  bringing  lectures  to 
the  city.  On  May  7,  1874,  we  read  that  Mr.  S.  B.  Adams  lectured 
on  “Authority.”  I  wonder  if  he  knows  now  what  he  said  and  still 
swears  by  it;  also  Mr.  A.  Pratt  Adams  lectured  on  “Culture”  or  be- 
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gan  to,  but  wound  up  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  young  Democrats 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  advancement  of  the 
South.  As  one  of  the  outlets  of  culture,  the  lecture  platform  was 
important  and  well  patronized.  Music  and  the  speaking  theatre 
were  not  dead  in  those  days.  The  files  show  that  Savannah  was  a 
music  loving  community  as  there  were  a  number  of  music  clubs; 
and  a  conservatory  of  music. 

Opera  troops  came  to  Savannah  not  as  a  one  night  stand 
but  for  a  whole  week  or  even  two,  and  they  were  not  third  class 
shows  either,  but  the  best  road  shows  of  the  time.  The  theater 
saw  the  best  talent,  as  the  most  famous  actors  and  actresses  stayed 
in  Savannah  on  their  itinerary  not  for  one  night  but  for  several 
or  a  whole  week.  We  read  of  such  stars  as  Laura  Keene,  Richard 
Buchanan,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  the  great  Booth;  Madame 
Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  Mary  Anderson, 
Fanny  Davenport,  Maurice  Barrymore,  and  John  and  Georgie 
Drew.  The  lights  in  front  of  the  theatre  were  seldom  out  during 
the  winter  months.  There  was  also  important  amateur  acting  by 
the  Arkwright  Amateur  Association  and  by  the  Ford  Dramatic 
Association.  The  plays  were  the  standard  ones  of  the  times.  The 
now  famous  extravaganza,  The  Black  Crook,  also  visited  Savannah 
several  times. 

There  were  no  Sunday  papers  then  for  the  people  who  worked 
hard  all  the  week  to  read  in  front  of  the  fire  or  on  the  veranda; 
consequently  worship  in  Church  was  better  attended  and  Sunday 
truly  was  a  day  of  rest. 

If  I  have  given  a  fair  picture  of  Savannah  from  1870  to  1880, 
it  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  compare  it  in  your  own  mind 
with  the  picture  of  the  Savannah  of  today.  What  changes  have 
been  made  by  the  telephone,  electricity,  paved  streets,  motor 
transportation,  movies  instead  of  the  speaking  theater;  by  canned 
music  on  the  radio  instead  of  music  on  the  stage  by  gifted  singer.c 
of  world  wide  reputation!  The  time  we  live  in  has  of  course  many 
advantages.  If  health  goes  with  happiness,  we  should  be  infinitely 
happier  because  the  conditions  for  health  are  so  much  better. 
There  is  no  controversy  any  longer  on  the  cause  of  epidemics  or 
the  means  of  eradicating  them.  There  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
dry  culture  or  pure  water.  We  no  longer  are  obliged  for  health’s 
sake  to  fortify  our  waters;  yet  the  fight  is  still  going  on,  and  will 
ever  go  on,  for  the  betterment  of  our  people.  The  world  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  exist,  for  the  brain  of  man 
will  ever  reach  for  higher  goals  until  that  Utopia  is  found,  which 
now  is  only  a  vision. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINETY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  193'€. 

The  Ninety-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Georgia  Historical 
Society  convened  at  the  Society’s  home,  Hodgson  Hall,  comer 
Gaston  and  Whitaker  streets,  at  11:00  o’clock  this  morning. 

The  President,  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  presided,  and  Chas.  F. 
Groves,  the  Secretary,  acted  as  secretary. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Annual  Meeting  held  Februar>’ 
12,  1935,  having  been  published  and  mailed  to  all  of  the  members, 
the  President  announced  that  the  reading  thereof  at  this  time 
would  be  dispensed  with.  No  objection  having  been  raised,  the 
matter  took  that  course. 

Reports  of  Officers 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  that  of  Miss  Ola 
M.  Wyeth,  as  Librarian  of  the  Society,  and,  also,  the  report  of  the 
President,  were  read  and  ordered  filed  as  a  part  of  these  minutes. 

William  Harden 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 
Richard  M.  Charlton  and  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  had  previously  been 
appointed  to  submit  to  this  meeting  a  memorial  on  William  Harden, 
whose  death  occurred  in  Savannah,  January  4,  1936.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Mackall  had  written  the  memorial  and  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  he  was  ready  to  submit  it.  He  read  it  at 
the  request  of  the  meeting.  The  President  stated  that  it  would  be 
made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  And,  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  members,  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Coulter’s 
attention  would  be  especially  directed  to  it,  with  request  that  it  be 
published  in  the  Quarterly. 

Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont 

Miss  Edith  Johnston  informed  the  Society  that  Mrs.  Decatur 
Mayo,  of  Virginia,  formerly  Miss  Harrison  of  Savannah,  intended 
to  dispose  of  a  painting  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President  of  the 
Trustees  for  Georgia.  She  stated  further  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
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the  work  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Miss  Johnston  stated  that  she 
hoped  that  publicity  would  be  given  the  subject,  so  that  in  some 
way  means  could  be  found  to  acquire  the  portrait  for  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society. 

Nominating  Committee 

There  was  a  departure  from  the  customary  procedure,  the 
President  having  appointed  on  January  7,  1936,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Linn,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Mackall  and  Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell,  to  bring 
to  the  97th  Annual  Meeting  a  ticket  containing  the  names  of  five 
Curators  to  serve  until  1939. 

Judge  Lovett  reported  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  Mrs.  Meldrim  had  made  it  known  that  she  did  not  want 
her  name  considered  for  re-election,  and  that  the  committee  had 
respected  her  wishes  and,  therefore,  had  not  included  her  name. 
He  also  stated  that  its  report  was  approved  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  except  that  Dr.  Linn  had  been  excused  from 
voting  for  the  report  in  its  entirety. 

Upon  submission  of  the  report,  the  nominations  were  duly 
seconded  and,  there  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  by  the  meeting  to  cast  the  ballot.  This  was  done, 
and  the  following  declared  elected  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting 
in  February,  1939,  and  until  the  election  of  their  successors: 

Mr.  Leopold  Adler 
Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
Miss  Ruth  Blair 
Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham 
Dr.  C.  A.  Linn. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  the  President 
called  attention  to  the 

PiLGBIMAGE  TO  EBENEZER, 

announcement  of  which  had  been  previously  made.  Between  sixty 
and  seventy  members  and  their  friends  journeyed  to  Ebenezer 
Church,  where  a  splendid  dinner  was  served  at  2 :00  P.  M.,  followed 
by  addresses  in  the  church  by  Judge  Gordon  Saussy  and  Dr.  C.  A. 
Linn.  Their  remarks  were  substantially  as  set  out  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  papers  which  have  been  attached  to  the  record  of  the  pro- 

CHAa  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

This  is  the  Ninety-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  first  report  that  Mr.  William  Harden,  who 
has  been  the  Librarian  of  the  Society  for  70  years,  died  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1936.  He  was  also  a  Curator  of  the  Society.  His  place  can 
never  be  quite  filled  because  during  his  long  life  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  A  Special  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  submit  to  the  Society  a  suitable  memorial  on  his  life 
and  services. 

Provisional  arrangements  have  been  made  for  one  year  with 
the  Savannah  Public  Library,  whereby  Miss  Wyeth,  Librarian  of 
the  Savannah  Public  Library,  will  also  serve  as  Librarian  of  our 
Society.  Miss  Wyeth  is  also  one  of  our  Curators  and  already  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  Library,  and  has  done  much  work  in 
connection  with  it,  and  we  feel  that  this  arrangement  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  one.  It  also  has  the  advantage  that  it  will  save  us  about 
$300  a  year. 

The  historical  resources  of  the  Society  are  becoming  very  well 
known  and  are  frequently  used.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
593  applications  made  on  the  Society  for  research  work.  These 
applications  came  from  a  widely  scattered  area — Alabama,  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Wyoming,  and  California.  The 
historical  material  of  the  Society  was  largely  used  in  connection 
with  the  Augusta  Bi-Centennial  and  for  the  approaching  Bi- 
Centennial  at  Darien  and  Frederica.  The  historical  periodicals  are 
also  well  known  outside  of  Savannah,  and  two  persons  are  spending 
the  Winter  in  Savannah  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of 
these  periodicals. 

A  gnreat  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cataloguing  of 
the  books  in  the  Library  and  in  their  orderly  arrangement.  The 
old  catalogue  of  the  books  on  the  main  floor  has  been  revised. 
There  has  been  a  complete  overhauling  in  classifying  and  re- 
sdielving  the  books  in  the  basement,  and  the  periodicals  on  the 
balcony  have  been  checked  and  carded.  The  F.E.R.A.  Historical 
Project  has  a  large  number  of  workers  who  are  on  duty  at  Hodgson 
Hall  engaged  in  indexing  and  cataloguing  the  books. 

Among  the  many  gifts  which  the  Society  has  received  this 
3rear,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  has  given  the  Society  a  photostatie  copy  of 
Volume  I  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  this  has  been  suitably 
bound. 
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Miss  Susan  M.  Kollock,  of  Atlanta,  has  presented  to  the  Society 
through  Dr.  Victor  H.  Bassett,  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from 
her  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock.  There  are  about  80 
of  these  letters  covering  the  period  from  1793  to  1822,  and  many 
of  the  letters  are  from  distinguished  persons  and  are  valuable  as 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  Savannah  and  the  early  history 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Bassett  will  mount  the  letters  and  place  them  in 
a  suitable  receptacle.  At  the  request  of  Miss  Kollock,  the  letters 
have  been  left  with  Dr.  Bassett  for  the  present,  and  he  has  already 
published  four  articles  based  in  part  on  these  letters,  copies  of  all 
of  which  he  has  given  to  the  Society,  the  articles  being:  (1)  The 
early  history  of  vaccination  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  Two  women  doctors  of  Georgia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (the  Doctors  referred  to  are  Dr.  Mary 
Lavender  and  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Adams);  (3)  A  southern  medical 
student  in  the  year  1801;  (4)  The  biography  of  Dr.  Lemuel 
Kollock. 

We  have  only  243  members.  As  the  Society  is  supported  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  dues  of  its  members,  the  membership  is  too  small  to 
adequately  support  the  Society  and  our  attention  should  be  directed 
in  the  coming  year  to  an  increase  in  its  membership.  This  is  a 
public  institution,  performing  a  valuable  public  service,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  ready  response  from  our  citizens  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  if  they  are  properly  solicited. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  service  during  the  past  year  with  the  Louisiana  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge,  but  he  has  continued  to  satisfactorily 
serve  as  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  him  for  his  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  services. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd  has  performed  very  valuable  services 
in  answering  inquiries  on  historical  subjects. 

Upon  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  the  Society  proposes  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Ebenezer,  which  is  the  Salzburger  settlement 
on  the  Savannah  River  about  30  miles  above  Savannah. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  M.  Cunningham, 

President,  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  AND 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Curators, 

Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  your  request,  I  have  compiled  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  for  the  past  year  and  of  the  Public  Library  branch  at 
Hodgson  Hall  insofar  as  it  pertained  to  the  books  and  activities  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Nell  Harden  for  the  information  that 
Mr.  Harden  answered  166  letters  requesting  information.  This 
imposing  record  makes  us  conscious,  in  some  measure,  of  how 
much  he  will  be  missed,  as  his  remarkable  memory  for  places  and 
events  made  him  an  authority  on  many  matters  of  local  history 
which  have  not  been  recorded  in  books  and  there  is  no  one  to  take 
his  place  in  answering  questions  in  that  field.  The  Society  was 
honored  by  his  long  connection  with  it  and  his  active  interest  in 
its  affairs  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  following  gifts  were  made  to  the  Society  during  the  year: 
Donob  Article 

Mrs.  T.  McKesson,  New  York,  Two  Broadsides  (one  referring 
N.  Y.  to  religious  matters,  and  the 

other  pertaining  to  the  French 
Revolution) . 

Mrs.  T.  McKesson,  New  York,  An  original  document  binding 
N.  Y.  Jas.  Fanning  as  an  apprentice 

to  Enoch  Holmes,  dated 
Aug^ust  20,  1774. 

Mrs.  T.  McKesson,  New  York,  Two  original  letters  (with  type- 
N.  Y.  written  copies)  one  dated  1789 

and  the  other  1798. 

Mrs.  T.  McKesson,  New  York,  An  original  Bill  of  Lading  dated 
N.  Y.  July  20,  1790. 

Mrs.  T.  McKesson,  New  York,  A  pamphlet  entitled  “Minutes 
N.  Y.  and  Circular  Letter  of  the 

General  Committee  of  Georgia 
Baptists,  etc.” 

Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Burroughs,  Three  photographs,  framed,  re- 

Savannah,  Ga.  lating  to  John  MacPherson 

Berrien. 
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Donob 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Cunningham, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Messrs.  Lea  &  Febiger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Leonard  W.  A.  Luckey, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Baron  de  Hirsh  Fund, 

New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  A.  Tigner, 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

The  Chemical  Foundation, 
New  York  City 


Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Anderson, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Eli  A.  Thomas,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The  Chemical  Foundation, 

New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Cordele,  Ga. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Cordele,  Ga. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Cordele,  Ga. 


Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Judge  S.  B.  Adams,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Abticlb 

Sulgrave  Manor  and  the  Wa$K- 
ingtons,  by  H.  Clifford  Smith. 

Foster  Hall  Bulletin,  No.  11. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Yeare 
of  Publishing,  1785-1 9S5. 

The  Drusilla  Amold-Luekey 
Family  Genealogy,  Our  Fam¬ 
ily  Trees. 

History  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsh 
Fund. 

Picture  Map  of  Milledgeville. 


Framed  U.  S.  Fractional  Cur¬ 
rency  issued  in  1863. 

The  Future  Independence  and 
Progress  of  American  Medir- 
cine  in  the  Age  of  Chemistry. 

Annual  Report  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies’  Association  for  1934. 

Historic  Spots  and  Places  of 
Interest  tn  Georgia. 

The  Open  Door  at  Home,  by 
Charles  A.  Beard. 

Protection  or  Free  Trade,  by 
Henry  George. 

Social  Problems,  by  Henry 
George. 

Land  Questions,  by  Henry 
George. 

The  Early  History  of  Vacci¬ 
nations  against  Smallpox  in 
the  Southeastern  Part  of  the 
U.  S. 

12  volumes  of  the  new  Smith¬ 
sonian  Scientific  Series. 
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Donob 

Burton  Historical  Collection  of 
the  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Burton  Historical  Collection  of 
the  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Thos.  Savage  Clay, 

New  York  City 

Mr.  Thos.  Savage  Clay, 

New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  D.  Humphries, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mr.  Merrel  P.  Callaway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Georna  Freeman, 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Mr.  Pierre  S.  DuPont, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

New  London  Historical  Society, 
New  London,  Conn. 


Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Livingston, 
Madrid,  Iowa 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Abticlb 

The  John  Aekin  Papera,  1747- 
1795,  vol.  1. 


The  John  Aekin  Papere,  1796- 
18t0,  vol.  2. 


A  package  of  books,  many  and 
various. 

Three  packages  of  books. 


Deeeendanta  of  Daniel  McNair, 
Jacob  Miller,  Joe.  Niabet  and 
Robert  Jonea. 

Ma.  The  Early  Settlement  of 
Georgia,  by  Jas.  E.  Callaway. 

“Oration  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Gilbert  Motier 
De  Lafayette.” 

Hell  Bent  for  Election,  by  Jas. 
P.  Warburg. 

New  London'a  Participation  in 
the  Connecticut  Tercentenary, 
1935,  by  E.  E.  Rogers. 

Annual  Report. 


Letter  from  a  gunner  on  U.  S. 
Frigate  Potomac,  Aug.  17, 
1861 

Photostat  volume  of  the  South 
Carolina  Gazette,  January  8, 
1732 — September  8,  1733. 

Scattering  numbers  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  Newa  for  the 
years  1919,  1923,  1924,  1926, 
and  1927. 

Scattering  numbers  of  the  So* 
vannah  Preaa  for  1919,  1923, 
1924,  1927,  1930. 
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Donob  Article 

A  subscription  to  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  to  be  delivered 
as  they  are  completed;  those 
for  1934-1935  having  already 
been  received. 

Incomplete  volumes  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  for  the 
years  1920-1922,  1929-1934, 
and  of  the  Savannah  Press  for 
the  years  1920-1922,  1929- 
1932.  As  these  volumes  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  are 
almost  complete  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  missing  num¬ 
bers  can  be  supplied,  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be 
bound  in  the  near  future. 

About  fifty  publications  of  historical  societies  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  received  regularly,  in  exchange  for  the  Gorgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  and  have  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library,  one  couple  having  elected  to  spend  the  winter  here  in 
preference  to  Florida,  because  they  could  have  access  to  them. 
There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  exchange  list  at  Hodgson 
Hall  and  that  used  by  the  Review  Printing  Co.,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Committee  on  Exchanges  correct  this  before  it  is 
printed  in  the  Quarterly. 

The  reference  material  was  consulted  for  research  693  times, 
the  file  of  old  newspapers  alone  having  been  used  189  times.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  those  using  this  material  for  serious  study 
came  not  only  from  Savannah  and  other  parts  of  Georgia,  but  also 
from  Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  California. 
Many  questions  were  answered  by  Mrs.  Floyd,  in  her  capacity  as 
Branch  Librarian,  on  local  history,  military  service  records, 
genealogy,  current  history,  and  literature. 

Mrs.  Floyd  has  given  unsparingly  of  her  own  time  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  further  the  work  of  the  Society,  spending  practically 
every  morning  at  Hodgson  Hall,  in  addition  to  her  regular  schedule. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  local  W.P.A.  headquarters  for 
authorizing  many  useful  projects  during  the  year.  The  Savannah 
Historical  Research  Association  has  continued  to  supervise  the 
important  historical  project  begun  in  1934 ;  under  the  supervision 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Savannah, 
Ga. 


Transferred  from  the  City  Hall 
at  the  request  of  the  Mayor 
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of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  two  W.P.A.  assistants  have  re¬ 
arranged  and  roughly  classified  the  books  and  magazines  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  balcony,  made  a  list  of  all  duplicates  and  put 
them  in  a  separate  room,  gathered  together  and  listed  all  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  have  given  much 
miscellaneous  service.  Another  worker,  in  addition  to  mending 
1,150  books,  checked  all  the  cards  in  the  old  catalog  with  those 
on  the  shelves,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  drawers  from  40 
to  15,  changed  the  classification  numbers  on  the  cards,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  to  make  them  harmonize  with  those  on  the  books,  and  made 
a  shelf  list  card  for  each  title.  This  necessitated  handling  3,628 
books  and  it  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  this  is  a 
usable  catalog.  The  remaining  cards  have  been  alphabeted  and  will 
be  used  whenever  additional  volumes  are  transferred  from  the  base¬ 
ment  to  the  active  collection. 

Beginning  February  1,  the  Librarian  of  the  Savannah  Public 
Library  assumed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  Library,  according  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Curators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library.  Since 
that  time,  Mrs.  Floyd  has  been  scheduled  for  two  full  mornings  a 
week  to  be  devoted  to  Georgia  Historical  Society  matters.  Among 
other  things,  she  has  written  19  letters  answering  inquiries,  some 
of  which  required  considerable  research.  The  Librarian  has  spent 
considerable  time  going  over  mail,  sorting  out  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments  left  by  Mr.  Harden,  checking  up  on  the  exchanges,  and 
generally  supervising  the  work. 

In  assuming  this  new  responsibility,  your  Librarian  is  entirely 
aware  of  the  wish  of  the  Society  that  its  autonomy  be  scrupulously 
maintained  and  will  endeavor  to  conduct  such  of  the  Society’s 
affairs  as  are  entrusted  to  her  in  this  spirit.  It  is  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  new  arrangement  will  prove  an  advantage,  both  to 
the  Society  and  the  Savannah  Public  Library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ola  M.  Wyeth, 

Ldbrarian. 


T 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  1,  1936 
Membership 

February  1 


1936 

1935 

Ufe  ($100)  . 

.  6 

6 

Sustaining  ($25  a  year) . 

. None 

None 

Contributing  ($10  a  year) . 

.  15 

15 

Members  ($5  a  year) . . 

. 243 

244 

Honorary . . 

.  3 

4 

Corresponding  . 

.  2 

3 

269  272 


Cash 

1935 

Feb.  1,  Balance . $  639.25 

Receipts 

Dues  . $1,866.10 

Sales .  175.39 

R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund- .  61.94 

Miscellaneous  .  12.25  $1,605.68 

$2,244.93 


$1,171.29 
41.05 
64.15 
450.00 
15.60 
160.00 
17.20 
13.76 

$1,933.04 

$  311.89 

$2,244.93 

Permanent  Fund  Cash 

1935 

Feb.  1,  . . . $  29.08 


Disbursebients 

Quarterly  . 

Supplies,  stationery  and  stamps . 

Building  and  Grounds . 

Salaries  . - . 

Books  and  Library  supplies . 

Insurance  . 

Annual  Meeting . 

Miscellaneous  . 


1936 

Feb.  1,  Balance. 
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Receipts 

Interest  . |  .97  .97 


1936 

Feb.  1,  Balance . |  30.00 

Summary  of  Cash  Balances 
February  1,  1936 

Cash  . $  311.89 

Permanent  Fund  Cash .  30.00 


8  341.89 

560  copies  of  the  Quarterly  are  published. 

Permanent  Fund  Investbients 

$3,000  par  value  C.  of  Ga.  Ry.  Co.  Refunding  &  General  6’s,  1959, 
Nos.  RM  1,  2  and  3,  registered  in  name  of  Georgia  Historical 
Society.  Interest  in  default  since  November  1,  1932. 

Insurance 

The  Insurance  Account  is  unchanged.  $35,000  is  carried  on  the 
Building  and  $15,000  on  the  contents. 

Correct: 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CURATORS 

Svannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1936. 

Following  the  Ninety-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society,  the  Curators  were  called  together. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  presiding 
Mr.  Leopold  Adler 
Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson 
Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
Mr.  R.  M.  Charlton 
Dr.  C.  A.  Linn 
Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Mackall 
Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 
Miss  Ola.  M.  Wyeth 
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Absent:  Miss  Ruth  Blair 
Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter 
Mr.  R.  L.  Foreman 
Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy. 

Chas.  F.  Groves  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  their 
successors : 

President  -  -  -  -  T.  M.  Cunningham 

Vice-President  -  -  -  -  A.  B.  Lovett 

Vice-President  -  -  Leonard  L.  Mackall 

Librarian  -  -  -  -  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  -  Chas.  F.  Groves 

Editor  -  -  ...  E.  Merton  Coulter 

It  was  announced  that  the  work  heretofore  performed  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  would  be  handled  for  the  time  being  by 
the  President. 


Standing  Committixs 


The  President  announced 
Standing  Committees: 

Finance : 

Leopold  Adler 
J.  Randolph  Anderson 
A.  B.  Lovett 
Grounds: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 
Cataloguing: 

Leonard  L.  Mackall 
Dr.  C.  A.  Linn 
Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
House: 

Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy 

Adjourned. 


the  appointment  of  the  following 
Gifts: 

Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy 
R.  M.  Charlton 
A.  R.  MacDonell 
Book  Purchases  and  Exchanges: 
Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Leonard  L.  Mackall 
Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
Membership: 

A.  B.  Lovett 
F.  S.  Mackall 
R.  M.  Charlton 
Miss  Ruth  Blair 
R.  L.  Foreman 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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WILLIAM  HARDEN 

History  itself  is  a  continuous  illustration  of  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  In  this  Historical  Society  the  element  of  continuity  has 
throughout  nearly  seventy  of  its  ninety-seven  years  been  actively 
represented  by  the  unselfish,  helpful  life  of  William  Harden,  who 
became  our  Assistant  Librarian  in  October,  1866,  and  Librarian 
from  August  7,  1869  until  his  death  on  January  4,  1936,  in  his 
ninety-second  year.  For  more  than  six  years  he  had  been  also 
Corresponding  Secretary.  He  actually  knew  personally  every  one 
of  our  Presidents  from  the  first,  John  M.  Berrien,  to  the  present 
incumbent — except  only  James  M.  Wayne  (President,  1841-54  and 
1856-62)  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1835  and  therefore  spent  much  of  his  time,  including  the 
whole  War  period,  in  Washington  where  he  died  in  July,  1867. 
To  Mr.  Harden  we  may  appropriately  apply  Shakespeare’s  char¬ 
acterization  of  Nestor,  transcribed  by  Goethe  in  his  own  old  age. 
Mr.  Harden  was  indeed  a  “good  old  chronicle,  that  has  so  long 
walk’d  hand  in  hand  with  time’’  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  IV,  5). 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  his  interesting  volume  Recollections  of  a 
Long  and  Satisfactory  Life,  published  in  1934,  was  given  this 
unusual  title  expressly  in  order  to  indicate  the  fact  that  “to  me 
the  treatment  I  have  received  has  almost  invariably  given  me 
entire  satisfaction.’’  Apparently  it  always  seemed  but  natural  to 
treat  him  with  special  courtesy  and  consideration.  He  was  the  last 
surviving  Confederate  Veteran  in  our  Society,  and  in  many  other 
respects  also  his  position  among  us  had  long  been  unique.  He 
lived  largely  in  a  past  of  which  the  present  generation  seems  to 
know  surprisingly  little,  if  anything  at  all.  Obviously  our  notice 
of  him  must  be  longer  and  more  specific  than  usual;  and  quite 
different  from  mere  formal  Resolutions  to  record  our  sense  of  loss. 

William  Harden  was  bom  on  November  11,  1844,  in  what  he 
described  as  “  a  house  of  pretentious  and  imposing  appearance 
located  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Bay  and  West  Broad  Streets,’’ 
in  Savannah.  Its  handsome  doorway  is  now  in  the  American  Wing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  His  father  was 
Edward  J.  Harden,  a  well-known  lawyer  much  interested  in  the 
classics,  and  his  mother  was  Sophia  H.  Maxwell,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  J.  Maxwell,  of  Belfast  in  Bryan  County,  who  occupied 
this  Savannah  house,  the  Gibbons  city  residence,  as  general  agent 
here  of  its  wealthy  owner  William  Gibbons  of  Whitehall  Plantation, 
who  had  moved  to  New  Jersey.  When  William  Harden  was  about  a 
year  old  his  parents  moved  to  No.  5  “Cassel  Row,’’  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Julian  Street  between  Abercora  and  Lincoln  streets. 
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In  18'49  young  Harden  entered  the  school  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Church,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Broughton  and  Abercom 
streets;  and  changed  to  the  Massie  School  when  first  opened  in 
1854.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Chatham  Academy,  whose  Principal, 
William  S.  Bogart  (afterwards  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  1862-91) 
used  to  tell  his  pupils  that  “it  was  a  mistake  to  think  they  could 
fill  their  brains  with  knowledge  so  they  would  overflow,  like  water 
running  over  the  rim  of  a  bucket — the  brain  could  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled.”  He  also  said  once  “that  it  was  his  rule  never  to 
take  a  drink  unless  he  was  sick  or  had  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  sick,  and  his  conscience,  then,  prompted  him  to  believe 
he  was  in  the  latter  condition.”  Mr.  Harden  recorded  his  gratitude 
to  his  various  school  teachers  but  added  significantly:  “I  received 
more  knowledge  through  my  father  than  from  them.”  He  describes 
his  father  as  “a  remarkably  well  educated  man,”  a  constant  reader 
of  Shakespeare  and  Addison,  “his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
was  remarkable.  His  library  was  well  stocked  with  the  works  of 
Latin  authors  as  well  as  some  of  the  Greek  classics.  He  knew  the 
Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  almost  as  well  as  he  knew  Shakespeare.” 
He  published  an  elaborate  Life  of  Governor  George  M.  Troup  in 
1859;  and  in  1902  Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  the  most  scholarly 
and  critical  of  Georgia’s  historians,  pronounced  it  still  “satis¬ 
factory.”  In  August,  1861  Edward  Harden  was  appointed  by 
President  Davis  a  Judge  of  the  Confederate  States  District  Court 
[see  Hon.  Warren  Grice’s  article  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarter¬ 
ly,  June,  1925],  and  served  as  such  as  long  as  the  Confederate 
Government  lasted.  He  was  President  of  this  Society  from  Febru¬ 
ary,  1868  until  his  death  on  April  19,  1873. 

Mr.  William  Harden’s  record  as  a  Confederate  Soldier  began 
when  he  was  just  midway  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  with  the  organization,  on  May  17,  1861,  of  the  Savannah 
Cadets  as  a  boy  company  to  offer  their  services  in  home  guard 
duty.  They  assisted  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Boggs  and  of 
various  sand  batteries,  and  in  guarding  public  buildings.  In  May, 
1862  the  Csulets  became  Company  F  of  the  54th  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Infantry.  Harden  served  as  a  regular  private  for  nearly 
two  yesu*s,  and  then  in  January,  1863  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  at  first  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph 
Msmigault.  After  thorough  training  in  signalling  with  flags,  he 
was  ordered  to  Thunderbolt  to  learn  telegraphy,  in  which  he  had 
long  been  interested.  Evidently  he  soon  became  very  efficient.  His 
book  of  recollections  and  his  earlier  and  fuller  very  interesting 
address  “Recollections  of  a  Private  in  the  Signal  Corps  .  .  .  read 
before  the  Confederate  Veterans  Association,  Savannah  .  .  .  No- 
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vember  3,  1896”  (in  its  Addresses,  etc.,  1898)  both  show  that 
he  repeatedly  had  narrow  escapes  from  being  wounded  or  captured. 
He  was  back  in  Savannah  on  duty  until  December  20,  1864,  the 
day  before  Sherman  arrived;  and  then  he  went  to  Charleston  until 
it  was  evacuated;  and  was  finally  paroled  at  Augusta  in  May, 
1865.  He  was  Commander  of  the  Georgia  Division  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  with  rank  of  Major-General,  from  October, 
1931  to  October,  1932.  He  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Veterans  Association  of  Savannah  in  December,  1922, 
and  their  Historian  in  September,  1926;  and  held  both  of  these 
offices  until  his  death. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  training  among  fighters  that  led  him,  most 
courteous  of  men,  some  forty  years  later  to  knock  down  on  sight 
a  well-known  forger  of  historical  documents  and  shady  character, 
whom  he  found  not  far  enough  from  the  ancient  records  in  the 
Chatham  County  Court  House.  The  newspaper  account  may  have 
exaggerated  the  incident,  but  we  hope  it  was  true. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Savannah,  about  August,  1865, 
Harden  was  given  the  position  of  telegraph  operator  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Telegraph  in  that  city; 
and  after  four  months  he  came  back  to  the  Savannah  office  in 
January,  1866.  However,  he  soon  became  a  clerk  in  the  law  office 
of  his  father’s  firm.  Harden  &  [S.  Yates]  Levy,  at  the  latter’s 
request.  Seven  years  later,  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  July  25,  1873,  and  he  practiced  law  until  the 
Summer  of  1883.  For  two  terms,  1909-1905,  he  served  as  a 
Representative  of  Chatham  County  in  the  Georgia  Legislature. 
Ever  since  July,  1882  he  served  continuously  in  the  office  of  the 
Chatham  County  Treasurer,  finally  as  County  Disburser,  an  office 
created  in  1933  to  supplant  that  of  Treasurer.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Telfair  Academy  from  1882  to 
1904;  and  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  from  1903  until  1916, 
when  that  Library  became  a  separate  organization  with  a  new 
and  suitable  building  of  its  own. 

Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Harden’s  direct  connection  with  our 
Society.  His  1934  volume  of  “Recollections”  says:  “One  evening 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  1866,  my  father  returned  home  after 
attending  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  and  announced  to  me 
that  the  Society  had  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  employment 
of  an  Assistant  to  the  Librarian  then  in  office,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cann, 
and  that  I  had  been  elected  to  the  position.  It  was  voted  that  a 
small  salary  be  paid  for  my  services  and  that  my  duties  should  be 
confined  to  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  from  three  o’clock  until 
darkness  set  in.  My  duties  in  my  father’s  law  office  required  my 
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services  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  arragnement  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
and  I  at  once  accepted  the  position.”  The  official  Minutes  of  the 
Society’s  meeting  on  October  1,  1866  do  not  mention  this  subject 
at  all.  But  just  below  these  Minutes  written  in  ink  is  now  a 
note  written  in  pencil  by  Mr.  Harden  stating  that:  “The  Librarian 
was  authorized  to  appoint  an  Assistant,  and  he  appointed  Mr. 
William  Harden,  who  began  to  serve  on  the  5th” — of  October, 
apparently.  Curiously  enough  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  on  May 
6,  1866  record  that  the  committee  to  reorganize  the  Library,  ap¬ 
pointed  on  April  2nd  and  consisting  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Messrs. 
Cohen,  Mallon,  Bogart  and  [Henry  R.]  Christian,  reported  that 
“they  have  secured  the  services  of  a  competent  Assistant  Librarian 
at  $25.00  per  month,”  to  be  on  duty  daily  from  four  o’clock  till 
dark.  Whether  this  refers  to  someone  else  or  to  preliminary  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Harden  before  the  Librarian  was  definitely 
authorized  to  appoint  him  as  Assistant,  I  do  not  know.  The  Minutes 
record  that  Mr.  Harden  was  not  elected  a  member  of  our  Society 
until  February  12,  1867,  after  having  been  proposed  by  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cann.  After  the  death  of  Cann’s  sucessor, 

J.  S.  F.  Lancaster,  Harden  was  elected  Librarian  of  the  Society  on 
August  2,  1869  and  as  you  all  know,  he  remained  our  Librarian 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Harden  was  the  Society’s  twelfth  Librarian. 
Of  his  predecessors  few  need  be  mentioned  now: — ^the  first  Henry 

K.  Preston  (June  4,  1839  to  Feb.  12,  1842)  was  succeeded  by 
the  historian  (later  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania)  William 
Bacon  Stevens,  and  the  book  collector  Alexander  A.  Smets  (whose 
house  is  now  occupied  by  the  Harmonie  Club),  each  for  one  year, 
followed  by  Preston  for  three  years  more,  to  February,  1847.  Dr. 
Richard  D.  Arnold  held  office  for  a  single  year  1848-49,  and  Jamc.s 
F.  Cann  from  February,  1857  to  February,  1868.  Under  him  for 
sixteen  months,  and  Lancaster  for  seventeen  month,  Mr.  Harden 
learned  the  “Art  and  Mystery”  of  Librarianship,  beginning  at  les.'s 
than  22  years  old,  the  Society  itself  being  less  than  27  years  old. 
Mr.  Harden’s  “Recollections”  says  expressly  “most  of  the  education 
I  received  during  my  entire  life  has  come  through  my  activities  as 
Librarian  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.”  Being  a  Librarian 
was  a  comparatively  simple  and  practical  matter  rather  than  a 
technical  one  in  those  days.  Only  the  year  before,  in  1865,  the 
future  real  creator  and  first  President  of  the  John  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  had  given  up  his  position  as  the 
Librarian  of  Yale  College  because  he  was  required  to  make  and 
keep  up  the  fire  in  the  library  as  part  of  his  official  duties  there! 
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As  late  as  April,  1878  Mr.  Harden’s  printed  catalogue  of  our 
Library  gives  the  total  number  of  our  books  as  only  “more  than 
ten  thousand  volumes.”  Hodgson  Hall  had  been  dedicated  on 
February  14,  1876  housing  our  library  very  far  better  than  the 
upper  floors  (only)  of  the  Society’s  previous  quaint  little  building 
on  Bryan  Street  (opposite  the  old  State  Bank)  which  subsequently 
was  made  officially  inacessible  to  our  members  by  being  used  as 
a  bar  room. 

From  the  beginning,  if  not  sooner,  Mr.  Harden  was  always 
intensely  interested  in  anything  and  everything  connected  with 
Georgia  History  or  Georgia  Genealogy,  or  his  services  to  this 
Society.  His  position  in  this  respect  soon  became  unique  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  his  death.  For  seventy  years  he  actually  lived  in 
the  past  even  more  than  in  the  present,  though  he  did  not  neglect 
the  present.  He  knew  far  more  than  anyone  else  about  the  subjects 
in  which  he  was  personally  most  interested;  and  alas!  a  large  part 
of  what  he  had  learned  and  remembered  vividly  can  now  never 
again  be  found  out  by  anyone  else.  He  always  took  special  pleasure 
in  “sharing  with  others  any  knowledge  I  might  possess,”  and  took 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  answering  carefully  letters  of  inquiry 
even  from  unknown  correspondents,  most  of  whom  could  not  have 
obtained  the  desired  information  anywhere  else. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Harden  should  be  invited  to  be¬ 
come  a  Charter  Member  and  Founder  (No.  55)  of  the  American 
Library  Association  when  it  was  organized  at  Philadelphia  in 
October,  1876.  Unfortunately  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  prevented 
his  attending  that  first  meeting  personally;  but  he  was  present  at 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration  at  Atlantic  City  in  October, 
1926,  as  one  of  only  eight  survivors;  only  four  were  left  in  1933, 
and  he  finally  became  the  last  surviving  member  of  them  all.  (But 
the  American  Library  Association  Department  of  Membership  and 
Information  informs  us  that  8  Charter  Members  or  Founders  may¬ 
be  still  alive  now,  though  certainly  no  longer  members  of  the 
Association.)  Mr.  Harden  never  pretended  to  be  a  “modem”  or 
bibliographically  critical  Librarian  or  Researcher — He  never  pre¬ 
tented  at  all — but  his  unique  knowledge  and  helpfulness  brought 
him  the  honor  of  membership  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
( Worcester,  Mass.),  which  is  practicaly  The  American  Academy 
of  History,  its  members  being  few  in  number  and  all  chosen  with 
academic  care  by  scholars  recognized  as  the  leading  specialists  in 
that  held.  Elected  in  October,  1884,  he  became  the  senior  member 
of  that  Society  on  the  death  in  May,  1932  of  the  famous  historian 
Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster  (bora  1852)  elected  only  six  months  before 
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Mr.  Harden.  Mr.  Harden  was  similarly  elected,  in  May,  1885,  one 
of  the  few  Corresponding  Members  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  (Boston,  Mass.),  another  organization  of  the 
very  highest  standing  and  in  a  notoriously  problematical  held.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  of 
various  other  historical  societies.  He  was  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  he  organized  in  May,  1891 
the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  he 
was  Secretary. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  historical  studies,  the  French 
Government  conferred  on  Mr.  Harden  the  decoration  of  “Officier 
d’Acad4mie,’’  the  Diploma  being  signed  in  Paris  on  October  1st, 
1935,  and,  with  the  Insignia  [“Palmes  Acad4miques’’],  formally 
presented  to  him  by  the  French  Consul  in  Savannah  on  November 
21st. 

When,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  then  President,  Mr.  William 
W.  Mackall,  the  Society  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  Mr.  Harden  was  obviously  the  best  person 
to  start  it;  and  he  not  only  edited  it  for  the  first  three  years 
(March  1917-Dec.  1920)  but  he  contributed  more  articles  to  it 
than  are  listed  under  his  name  in  the  useful  but  incomplete,  and 
therefore  unfortunately  misleading,  printed  General  Index  to 
Volumes  I-XV  (1917-31).  Among  the  items  not  listed  is  his 
general  description  of  our  Library  written  for  the  Society’s  “Hand¬ 
book,”  being  the  double  number  of  the  Quarterly  for  June-Septem- 
ber,  1920,  in  connection  with  which  we  must  mention  his  summary 
list  of  Newspaper  Files  in  our  Library,  contributed  to  the  Gulf 
States  Historical  Magazine  for  March,  1903.  Mr.  Harden’s  1878 
printed  Catalogue  of  our  Library  has  been  mentioned  above. 

In  some  remarks  before  our  Society  on  September  7,  1885, 
entitled  “A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Plan  of  Savannah” 
(printed  in  the  Morning  News  of  September  9th  and  also,  from  the 
same  type,  as  a  four-page  leaflet  now  very  rare,  not  mentioning 
the  newspaper)  Mr.  Harden  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Oglethorpe  subscribed  for  two  copies  of  Robert  Castell’s  folio  The 
Villas  of  the  Ancients  Illustrated  (London,  1728),  and  that  the 
illustrations  or  the  text  of  that  book  may  possibly  have  suggested 
some  features  of  the  plan  of  Savannah;  but  no  such  features  were 
specified  by  Mr.  Harden,  or  have  struck  our  eye  as  yet.  He  could 
not  have  known  that  two  copies  of  the  old  book  appeared  in  the 
printed  sale  catalogue  of  Oglethorpe’s  Library,  London,  May  5 
etc.,  1788,  of  which  only  two  copies  could  be  located  recently, 
and  of  these  that  in  the  British  Museum  lacks  its  title  page.  The 
other  one  is  now  on  exhibition  in  this  room. 
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Mr.  Harden’s  History  of  Savannah  and  South  Georgia,  (Chica^ 
and  New  York,  1913,  2  vols.)  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  though  he  wrote  the  first,  or  historical,  volume  [for  a 
very  small  honorarium] ,  he  had  practically  nothing  whatever  to  do 
(beyond  furnishing  data  incidentally)  with  the  second  volume 
which  consists  of  biogrraphies  (including  one  of  himself)  compiled 
by  or  for  the  publishers  in  accordance  with  promises  made  by  their 
book  agents. 

His  1903  pamphlet  "Historical  Sketch  of  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  second  edition,  revised."  (20  pp.) 
had  appeared  originally  in  the  1899  “Manual”  of  that  Church. 
Perhaps  we  should  mention  also  his  sketches  of  Generals  James 
Screven  and  Daniel  Stewart,  contributed  to  the  pamphlet,  "His- 
toriette  of  Midway  by  Neyle  Colquitt  etc.,  Midway,  Liberty 
County,  Georgia,  April  26,  1915”;  and  one  other  little  known  item 
of  probably  more  general  interest,  namely  his  page  on  “The  First 
Golf  Club  in  America,”  in  Vanity  Fair  for  January,  1917  (p.  73) 
griving  a  fac-simile  of  the  invitation  to  the  Savannah  Golf  Club 
Ball  on  January  31,  1811,  which  had,  however,  been  previously 
printed  in  Totvn  and  Country  for  March,  1902  (p.  13),  by  “J.  J.” 
that  is.  Miss  Jane  Judge.  [We  have  recently  acquired  documentary 
evidence  proving  that  a  “Golf  Club,”  which  at  least  held  “meet¬ 
ings,”  existed  here  in  February,  1820.]  All  of  Mr.  Harden’s 
numerous  contributions  to  historical  publications,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  should  be  located  and  listed  precisely,  so  far  as 
possible.  That  will  not  be  easy,  and  we  cannot  even  mention  any 
more  of  them  before  closing  now. 

Mr.  Harden  himself  would  certainly  have  wished  us  to  record 
here  that  he  married  Mary  E.  Davenport  of  Savannah  on  December 
11,  1879,  and  that  she  died  on  August  17,  1921,  after  forty-seven 
years  of  mutual  happiness.  After  her  death  her  niece.  Miss  Nanine 
Bradley,  who  had  long  been  living  with  them,  was  even  more 
faithfully  devoted  than  ever  to  her  uncle,  and  he  was  always  most 
grateful  to  her. 

What  our  Society  and  all  students  of  Georgia  History  and 
Genealogy  have  lost  by  the  death  of  Walliam  Harden,  still  active 
and  helpful  even  at  ninety-one,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
we  have  already  said.  And  he  was  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  whom  none  of  us  who  knew  him  will  ever  forget.  His 
passing  marks  clearly  the  End  of  an  Era. 

(L.  Ia.  M.) 
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THE  GEORGIA-SALZBURGER  SOCIETY 

During  1925,  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Salzburger 
settlers  of  Georgia,  resident  in  Effingham  County,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  establishing  a  permanent  organization  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  preserve  the  history  of  these  early  settlers.  On 
Sptember  2nd,  1925,  a  number  of  interested  persons  met  here 
at  Jerusalem  Church  (Ebenezer),  Effingham  County,  Georgia,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  for  founding  such  an  organization.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  Springfield,  Georgia, 
on  November  11th,  1925.  It  appears  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting, 
“the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  given  over  to  addresses  and  only 
part  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted.”  On  December  9th,  1925, 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Springfield,  at  which  meeting  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  details.  In  response  to  a  call,  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Georgia-Salzburger  Society  was  held  at  Jerusalem  Church 
(Ebenezer),  Effingham  County,  Georgia,  on  March  12th,  1926. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  according  to  its  minutes: 

“To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  foster  the  principles  and 
virtues  of  the  early  settlers  in  Georgia  of  Salzburg  origin  and  of 
their  descendants. 

“To  bring  to  public  notice  and  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
the  landmarks  and  monuments  of  these  early  settlers,  and  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  early  printed  records,  books,  papers,  pamphlets, 
newspapers  and  in  particular  the  documentary  heritage,  including 
manuscripts,  letters,  journals,  church  and  church-yard  records,  and 
such  other  originals  as  relate  to  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
Georgia-Salzburgers ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  them, 
especially  such  as  will  exhibit  the  part  belonging  to  this  people  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  American  character,  institutions 
and  progress. 

“To  set  together  the  deeds  of  these  early  pioneers  in  the 
American  wilderness  in  connected  historical  form,  and  give  them 
a  permanent  place  in  American  literature. 

“To  cause  steadily  to  be  prepared  and  read  before  the  Society 
papers  on  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  customs,  language,  art 
and  folklore  of  the  Georgia-Salzburgers. 

“To  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  membership.” 

Those  attending  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  Church  (Ebenezer), 
Effingham  County,  Georgia,  September  2nd,  1925,  were:  William 
R.  Fetzer,  Andrew  D.  Gnann,  D.D.S.;  Alvin  0.  Gnann,  Byron  E. 
Gnann,  C.  Bowers  Gnann,  Richard  L.  Gnann,  D.D.S.;  Walter  A. 
Gnann,  William  G.  Gnann,  Mrs.  William  G.  Gnann,  Perry  A. 
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Kessler,  Herbert  A.  Reisser,  John  W.  Reisser,  Gideon  W.  Seckinger, 
Harvey  L.  Seckinger,  Lawrence  E.  Seckinger,  Bartow  W.  Wald- 
hour,  Blois  C.  Zeigler.  The  call  for  the  meeting  was  read  by 
R.  L.  Gnann.  W.  A.  Gnann  was  elected  Chairman,  and  R.  L. 
Gnann,  Secretary-Treasurer.  A  committee  composed  of  R.  L. 
Gnann,  Geo.  W.  Fetzer,  L.  F.  Grovenstein,  H.  A.  Reisser,  and 
J.  H.  Shearhouse  was  selected  to  present  a  tentative  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  at  the  next  meeting.  Gordon  Saussy. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
In  Memory  of  Serj.  F.  M.  Chandler 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  above  named  soldier.  He 
was  a  member  of  Co.  A,  24th  Ga.  Reg.,  Longstreet’s  Corp.  He 
entered  the  service  with  four  other  brothers  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  had  been  engaged  in  several  hard  fought  battles; 
was  wounded  at  Crampton’s  Gap,  but  after  recovering  from  his 
wound  he  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
terrible  battle  recently  fought  at  the  Wilderness,  in  Va.,  where 
thousands  of  the  invading  despots  fell  to  rise  no  more.  He  there 
poured  out  his  life’s  blood  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  He  was 
shot  through  the  heart,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  He  was 
several  paces  in  front  of  his  command,  rallying  the  men,  when  shot. 
He  was  noted  as  a  marksman,  having  served  in  Texas  a  tour  with 
the  Rangers  before  the  war  commenced.  He  was  beloved  by  every 
member  of  his  company.  He  was  pious  and  liberal  in  all  his  acts, 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  also  of  the  fraternity  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  distressed.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes. 

[Here  are  omitted  four  lines  of  poetry.]  .  „ 

A  Friend. 

Southern  Watchman,  June  29,  1864. 

Obituary 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  age,  at  Camp  Winder  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  E.  S. 
House,  of  wounds  received  on  the  23d  May,  while  engaged  as  a 
sharp  shooter.  He  entered  the  service  with  his  brother,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Troopers, 
Cobb’s  Legion,  but  had  been  acting  as  courier  for  the  lamented 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  for  nearly  two  years. 

Elisha  was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  daring  deeds;  serving 
his  country  near  three  years;  never  being  sick  a  day,  he  ever 
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bore  himself  with  chivalrous  gallantry.  He  had  just  returned 
from  visiting  his  home  in  Hall  county,  where  his  sunny  smiles 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  kind  and 
affectionate  son  and  brother — ever  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  render  service  to  others.  While  at  home,  by  his  ready  gallantry, 
he  saved  the  life  of  Miss  Virginia  Shelton,  of  White  county,  from 
drowning,  while  crossing  a  swollen  stream. 

Dear  Elisha,  we  will  never  more  see  your  smiling  face  nor  hear 
thy  merry  voice  again;  yet,  one  day  we  hope  to  meet  you  in  that 
world  that’s  freed  from  sin.  He  joined  the  Methodist  church  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  continued  a  member  until  he  died.  He 
gave  to  his  nurse  and  preacher  full  satisfaction  of  his  acceptance 
with  God.  He  had  but  one  wish,  and  then  he  was  willing  to  die, 
and  that  was,  to  go  home;  but  he  said  he  was  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.  His  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  his  father, 
who  watched  by  his  bed-side  and  administered  to  his  wants  with 
care  and  tenderness.  He  rests  by  the  side  of  the  many  thousands 
of  his  brother-soldiers  who  have  yielded  up  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.  May  he  rest  in  peace.  o  r«  t? 

Southern  Watchman,  July  6,  1864. 

Obituary 

Camp  Near  Hanover  Junction,  Va.,  May  23 

Mr.  John  White: — Dear  Sir:  It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to 
write  you  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  death  of  your  son  Frank. 
You  will  doubtless  receive  the  sad  intelligence  before  you  get  this. 
Your  son  James  said  he  would  write  you  immediately.  I  would 
have  written  you  sooner,  but  our  unsettled  condition  would  not 
permit. 

Dear  Frank  (as  he  always  was)  was  at  his  post,  nerved  with 
true  courage  and  patriotism,  on  the  12th  May,  1864,  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  contests  of  the  war.  Our 
Brigade  was  held  in  reserve.  We  were  ordered  to  the  support  of 
Daniel’s  (N.  C.)  Brigade.  The  battle  raged  with  great  fury  till 
about  4  o’clock  P.  M.  When  it  was  thought  that  the  enemy  had 
left  our  front,  our  brigade  was  ordered  forward  over  our  forti¬ 
fications,  which  orders  was  promptly  executed;  but  alas!  as  to 
many  as  to  dear  Frank,  never  to  return.  He  received  his  shot  in 
a  few  steps  of  me.  I  saw  him  drop  his  gun  and  raise  his  hands  to 
his  breast.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  I  had  presence  of  mind 
to  speak  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  was  shot.  He  replied  that  he 
was.  I  said  to  him  to  go  back  and  recross  the  breastworks  if  he 
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could.  He  started  but  advanced  but  a  few  steps  till  I  saw  him 
fall.  The  missiles  of  death  were  flying  thick  and  fast.  We  had  at 
that  time  advanced,  I  suppose,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  our  works,  when  dear  Frank  fell.  We  went  perhaps  fifty 
yards  still  farther,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  was 
in  too  strong  force  for  us,  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back.  I 
did  not  return  the  same  way;  and  when  we  got  back  I  was  told  by 
four  or  five  persons  that  they  saw  Frank  get  up  and  come  back. 
This  relieved  us  very  much,  for  I  thought,  when  I  saw  him  fall, 
he  would  never  rise.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  at  that  time 
to  look  for  him,  as  he  was  in  immediate  range  of  the  enemy’s  shot, 
and  then  we  were  pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  had  got  back  and 
gone  to  the  hospital.  We  did  not  get  any  information,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  us  to  search  for  his  body  till  Sunday.  We  were  quiet 
that  day,  so  we  sent  Jerry  Gray  and  Oliver  Talbot  to  look  for  him; 
and  they  found  him,  as  I  feared  they  would,  where  he  fell,  shot 
in  the  breast  and  head.  The  latter  wound,  I  doubt  not,  he  received 
after  I  spoke  to  him,  and  caused  instant  death.  He  was  taken  and 
buried  as  decently  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of. 

Dear  Frank  is  gone.  He  died  in  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty, 
as  a  true  patriot  and  soldier.  To  speak  of  his  many  virtues  would 
bafSe  my  descriptive  powers.  He  was  amiable,  kind  and  pleasant 
to  men  and  officers.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  his  duty,  without 
a  murmur.  But  his  pure  spirit  is  gone,  I  doubt  not  to  that  land 
where  the  din  of  battle  is  never  heard;  where  all  is  peace  and 
quiet,  where  the  drum  is  muffled,  and  where  the  tramp  of  the 
soldier  is  never  feared.  I  can  only  say  to  his  bereft  parents  and 
other  kindred  and  friends,  that  you  have  my  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy.  I  trust  you  will  find  a  consolation  in  God 
alone,  who  can  and  will  console  all  who  look  for  him. 

Dear  Frank  is  gone  a  little  before  us,  and  we  hope,  by  the 
Grace  of  a  good  and  merciful  God,  to  sing  eternal  praises  with 
him  in  that  better  land  throughout  eternity.  Our  lives  have  still 
been  spared  for  some  wise  purpose,  we  know  not  what;  but  when, 
like  dear  Frank,  we  have  finished  our  work  on  earth,  we  will  be 
taken,  I  trust,  to  that  bright  and  happy  land,  to  spend  eternity  in 
more  perfect  praises  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

My  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  family. 

R.  J.  Wilson,  Lieut. 

Co.  D,  Cobb’s  Legion. 

Southern  Watehtnan,  July  13,  1864. 
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Died 

Of  Erysipelas,  at  Johnson’s  Island,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Capt. 
Temple  F.  Coopeb. 

Capt.  Cooper  was  bom  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  on  the  19th 
day  of  July,  1805;  died  February  2,  1864,  aged  58  years,  6  months 
and  14  days.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  graduate  of  Cokesbury  College, 
S.  C.  After  completing  his  education,  he  read  law  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  South  Carolina  Bar.  Soon  after  he  removed  to 
Georgia,  located  at  Danielsville  for  a  short  time,  then  removed  to 
Caraesville,  Ga.,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession; 
where  by  his  energy,  industry  and  integrity  of  character,  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice 
and  arose  to  a  prominent  position  at  the  Bar.  Capt.  Cooper  was 
a  man  of  a  strong  philosophical  mind,  a  deep  thinker,  possessing 
much  energy  of  character — a  kind  husband,  parent  and  master. 

In  1841  he  married  Miss  U.  L.  Patrick,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
H.  Patrick,  of  Caraesville,  Ga.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children — 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  is  Lieut.  L.  C. 
Cooper,  of  the  Troup  Artillery.  Though  very  young  when  he 
entered  the  service,  he  has  participated  in  the  numerous  battles  in 
Virginia  in  which  that  noble  company  has  so  distinguished  itself; 
conducting  himself  as  a  brave  and  intrepid  officer  and  soldier.  In 
March,  1862,  Capt.  Cooper,  fired  with  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  which  ever  distinguished  him,  raised  a  volunteer  company, 
while  many  others,  much  younger  than  he,  lagged  behind;  was 
elected  its  Captain  and  marched  to  the  field  of  strife;  was  with 
Gen.  Bragg  through  his  Kentucky  campaign.  On  the  return  of 
that  army  to  Tennessee  his  Regiment,  the  52d  Ga.,  was  ordered 
to  Mississippi.  On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1863,  in  the  battle  of 
Baker’s  Creek,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  confederate 
arms,  Capt.  Cooper,  with  his  Colonel,  C.  D.  Phillips,  was  captured 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Ohio,  and  there 
incarcerated  in  that  loathsome  prison  until  his  death.  As  a  soldier 
he  had  no  superior.  Col.  Phillips,  in  communicating  the  sad  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  death  to  his  bereaved  wife,  thus  spoke  of  him: 
“I  am  not,  my  dear  Madam,  given  to  fulsome  panegyric,  but  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  bear  testimony  to  Capt.  Cooper’s  great 
worth  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  As  his  commander  I  knew  him 
well.  Cool  and  quiet  in  council,  prompt  and  decisive  in  action, 
knowing  no  fear,  he  had  my  whole  confidence.  In  his  death  you 
have  lost  a  generous  husband,  I  a  trusted  friend,  our  bleeding 
country  a  noble  soldier.” 

Capt.  Cooper  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  company  loved  him  like  a  parent.  He  was  ever  kind  and 
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attentive  to  all  their  wants — may  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  save 
and  protect  his  bleeding  country,  which  he  has  so  nobly  sacrificed 
his  life  in  defending. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  13,  1864. 


In  Memobiam 

Among  the  many  noble  and  patriotic  youths  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  disease  and  death,  while  doing  battle  for  the  land  of 
their  birth,  none  will  be  more  deeply  lamented,  in  their  circle,  than 
John  W.  H.  Stephenson,  who  departed  this  life  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Richmond,  Va.,  of  Typhoid  Dysentery,  on  the  19th  of  June  last, 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 

In  young  Stephenson  were  blended  all  those  traits  which,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  manhood,  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  Creator’s  "noblest  works.”  He,  it  is  true,  like  all  others, 
had  his  faults;  but  with  all  that  was  mortal  of  him,  they  are  now 
buried,  and  it  becomes  us  to  speak  only  of  his  virtues.  As  a  soldier, 
he  was  brave  and  courageous — never  lagging  in  times  of  danger — 
being  always  at  his  post,  whether  on  the  battle  field  or  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  usual  camp  duty.  As  a  companion  and  associate  he  was 
noble-hearted  and  generous  to  a  fault — ever  willing  to  share  with 
his  fellow-soldier  the  contents  of  his  purse  or  haversack.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  confederacy  in  the  Spring  of  ’63,  at¬ 
taching  himself  to  the  Troup  Artillery,  Cabell’s  Art.  Batt.,  A.  N. 
V.,  where  he  remained  until  his  decease. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Clarke  county,  Ga.,  in 
which  county  and  State  he  leaves  many  relatives  and  friends  to 
mourn  his  death.  May  their  loss  be  his  gain,  and  may  "He  who 
tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  comfort  those  who  are 
made  to  mourn  by  this  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

"Friend  after  friend  departs; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend?” 

^  I  I  »  .  n..  . .... .  RIessmate. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  20,  1864. 

In  Memobiam 

James  E.  Boyce  entered  the  confederate  army  June  11th,  1861, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  age.  He  served  under  Stonewall  Jackson 
during  his  life-time — was  then  turned  over  to  Colquitt’s  Brigade. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1864,  while  carrying  water  to  his  comrades, 
he  was  shot  through  the  head  by  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  and 
died  almost  instantly.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Company 
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B,  19th  Ga.,  Reg.  and  had  participated  in  sixteen  regular,  hard- 
fought  battles.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Boyce. 

A  committee  of  his  comrades,  in  communicating  the  sad  in¬ 
telligence  to  his  parents,  bear  testimony  of  his  worth  as  follows: 
“James  Boyce  was  a  model  Confederate  soldier.  Brave  as  any  in 
our  army — ever  ready  to  do  his  duty  with  the  rifle  on  the  fleld  or 
with  the  shovel  in  the  breastworks.” 

Snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  far  from  home,  may 
Heaven  console  his  afflicted  parents  and  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  27,  1864. 


Obituary 

Died,  of  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  Wm.  H.  Lowe,  Co.  L,  3d  Ga.  Reg. 
about  the  20th  of  February,  1864,  at  his  father's  residence,  in 
Clarke  county,  Ga.  Private  Lowe  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
near  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  continued  faithful  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  When  he  received  a  furlough  to  come  home 
and  see  his  friends,  his  joy  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  his  mother 
upon  his  return,  who  had  liked  to  have  died  from  excessive  joy; 
but  alas!  how  soon  is  the  cup  of  sorrow  given  for  that  of  gladness 
on  earth,  and  joy  is  turned  into  heaviness,  for  in  one  short  week 
after  his  return  he  bid  a  final  farewell  to  earthly  friends,  to  go 
to  his  eternal  home. 

Our  days  are  soon  numbered  and  death  sounds  our  knell; 

We  scarce  know  our  friends  till  we  bid  them  farewell. 

W.  H.  Beardin,  Lieut. 

Co.  L,  8d  Ga.  Rea. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  27,  1864.  ^  “ 

Obituary 

Died,  in  Camp  near  Madison  Run  Station,  Va.,  on  the  2l8t  day 
of  February,  1864,  of  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  Isaac  B.  Daniel,  of  Co. 
L,  3d  Ga.  Reg.  Private  Dsmiel  was  a  good  soldier — always  cheerful, 
and  ever  ready  to  do  his  duty,  either  in  camp  or  on  the  battle 
field — During  his  illness,  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be  with 
the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  doubtless  he  yearned  for  the  sympathy 
and  affctionate  words  of  a  tender  mother;  yet  he  bore  his  suffer¬ 
ings  patiently  and  died  peacefully,  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 
May  the  God  of  all  comfort  administer  consolation  to  the  bereaved 

ones  at  home.  » •  a 

W.  H.  Beardin,  Lieut. 

Co.  L,  3d  Ga.  Reg. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  27,  1864. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERY 


Wanted.  Parentage  and  descent  of  William  S.  Byrd  of  Sumter 
Co.,  S.  C.,  who  married  Martha  Easley  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ga.,  and 
his  sister,  Evelyn  Byrd,  who  married  Dr.  Lemuel  Moore  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Methodist 
preacher,  Mark  W.  Moore.  William  S.  Byrd  was  father  of  Judge 
William  McKendree  Byrd,  (b.  Dec.  1,  1819;  killed  in  a  railroad 
wreck.  Sept.  24,  1874),  associate  justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  from  1865  to  1868.  Kindly  communicate  any  information  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Ryland,  100  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WHO'S  WHO 

John  Pitts  Corry  has  contributed  previously  to  the  Quarterly. 
He  has  recently  received  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

H.  B.  Fant,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  now  residing  in  Afton, 
New  York,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  colonial  history  of 
Georgia.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  has 
done  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Thomas  Pinckney  Waring  is  a  well-known  physician  of 
Savannah. 

Rogers  White  Young  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  He  is  associated  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  Savannah,  as  Historical  Assistant. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Spanish  Missions  of  Georgia.  By  John  Tate  Lannin^. 
Illustrations  by  Willis  Physioc.  A  Publication  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1935.  Pp.  xviii,  321.  $3.00.) 

Professor  Lanning  has  given  in  his  235  pages  of  text  and 
86  pages  of  notes  and  bibliography  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
Missions,  and  incidentally  of  the  Spanish  civil  power  in  Georgia, 
that  will  probably  never  be  superceded;  for  he  traces  these  ac¬ 
tivities  with  a  meticulous  detail  that  realistically  reproduces  the 
times.  With  such  abundance  do  the  petty  incidents  of  mission  and 
Indian  life  roll  on  as  to  tempt  the  reader  to  considerable  skipping. 

Professor  Lanning’s  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  ma¬ 
terial  enables  him  not  only  to  picture  the  mission  work,  but  to  add 
some  details  to  our  knowledge  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
coast  tribes,  and  of  the  early  relations  of  the  Spanish  in  Florida 
and  Georgia  and  the  English  intruders  in  South  Carolina.  His 
data  of  the  pitifully  weak  Spanish  and  Indian  force  sent  to  attack 
Charles  Town  immediately  upon  its  settlement  more  than  confirm 
the  inference  from  the  English  sources  of  the  feebleness  of  that 
gesture.  Spanish  rule  in  Florida  was  “an  unconscionable  time  a 
dying,”  but  the  process  had  already  begun  when  in  1670  the  first 
South  Carolinians  arrived  to  help  it  along. 

Professor  Lanning  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  Spanish  resources 
for  the  huge  task  of  holding  the  southeastern  part  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  strange  that,  with  her  need  for  men  in  so  many  other 
places,  she  hung  on  here  as  long  as  she  did. 

Interest  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  rival  imperialisms  must  not  lead 
us  to  neglect  Professor  Lanning’s  main  theme — the  work  of  the 
missions.  The  Jesuits  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  Franciscans. 
The  devotion,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  of  the  friars  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  annals  of  Spain  in  America  an  honorable  chapter  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  story  of  the  English  colonies.  Missionary 
services  for  the  natives  in  the  former  were  constant  and  extensive; 
in  the  latter  they  were  rare.  The  story  of  the  friars  is  honorable, 
and  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  no  worse  fault  than  an  undue 
reliance  upon  religious  routine  and,  in  the  later  years,  by  the 
friars’  over-working  the  Indians. 

In  not  infrequent  bloody  rebellions  the  Indians  avenged  them¬ 
selves  for  these  or  the  government’s  oppressions,  or  asserted  their 
resentment  at  the  de-nationalizing  character  of  Spain  and  Christian 
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policy.  The  most  stirring  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  describing  the 
really  statesman-like  effort  of  the  Indian  Juanillo  to  annihilate  the 
entire  civil  and  religious  Spanish  population  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  old  free  vigorous  Indian  life.  The  sluggish  minds 
of  the  weak  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  coastal  tribes  seem  in  this 
to  have  foreshadowed  the  enterprise  with  which  in  1676  King 
Philip,  in  1715  the  Yemassees,  in  1763  Pontiac,  and  in  1811 
Tecumseh  strove  to  save  this  old  tribal  life  from  being  crushed 
by  the  westward  movement  of  the  white  man. 

The  futility  of  Spanish  efforts  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  of  her  remarkable  thrust  into  Virginia,  leaves  her  heroism 
hardly  anything  besides  an  antiquarian  interest.  Professor  Lanning 
shows,  as  others  have  shown  regarding  other  regions,  how  the 
politically  tyrannical,  economically  unprogressive,  racially  tolerant 
Spanish  system  was  unable  to  stand  before  the  pushing,  ruthless 
advance  of  the  English,  who  imposed  their  vigorous,  racially  in¬ 
tolerant,  exclusive  farming  and  trading  civilization.  The  Spanish 
“Christianized”  the  Indian  in  a  crude  fashion,  over-worked  him, 
and  tolerated  him.  The  English  used  him  to  deplete  the  land  of 
its  animals  to  supply  the  English  skin  and  fur  trade  (which  might 
be  called  a  skin  game),  and  when  the  land  was  no  longer  suited 
to  Indian  uses,  killed  the  red  man  or  drove  him  west. 

The  gfuilt  of  Cardross’s  colonists  at  Port  Royal  in  attacking 
Spain  before  Spain  attacked  them  is  brought  out,  as  already  in 
Professor  Crane’s  Southern  Frontier.  One  of  Professor  Lanning’s 
most  valuable  contributions  is  the  evidence,  negative  though  it  be, 
that  recent  writers  on  South  Carolina  history  have  been  right  in 
repudiating  the  old  tales  about  the  Spaniards  having  instigated  the 
Yemassee  War  of  1715.  The  South  Carolinians’  aggressions  on  the 
Indians  were  at  the  time  recognized  as  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  outbreak.  Though  St.  Augustine  rejoiced  at  the  South  Caro¬ 
linians’  misfortune.  Professor  Lanning  discovers  no  record  of  her 
having  plotted  it,  but  rather  indications  that  she  did  not. 

Professor  Lanning’s  errors  are,  so  far  as  this  reviewer’s  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  few  indeed.  He  appears  mistaken  in  having  the 
Yemassees  shoot  instead  of  bum  Nairae,  as  the  MS.  letter  of 
Attorney  General  George  Rodd  of  South  Carolina  relates  it  at 
the  time  as  given  him  by  a  white  witness  who  escaped. 

The  illustrations  by  Willis  Physioc  are  generally  good,  though 
imaginative,  and  the  one  in  colors  is  of  great  beauty.  The  modem 
fashion  of  massing  the  notes  in  the  back  of  the  book  is  exasperating 
to  the  reader  who  insists  on  seeing  the  verifications,  however  neces- 
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sary  it  may  be  to  conceal  from  a  certain  type  of  reader  that  a 
book  is  “learned.”  The  large  antiqued  map  is  both  attractive  and 
useful.  Professor  Lanning  has  made  a  valuable  and  pleasing  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  growing  literature  of  the  historic  and  romantic 

coastal  country  of  Georgia.  ^ 

®  D.  D.  Wallace, 

Wofford  College. 

Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia.  By  Ralph  Betts  Flanders. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1933.  Pp. 
X,  326.  Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

Georgia  celebrated  her  bicentennial  in  1933,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  celebration  a  large  number  of  books  about  the  state  was 
published.  Among  them  was  Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia, 
which  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  state 
and  to  an  understanding  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flanders  disagrees  with  “the  current  opinion  that  the  field 
of  American  Negro  slavery  has  been  exhausted  by  the  historians, 
and  that  specialized  studies  are  unnecessary”  (p.  vii).  Rather, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  definitive  general  work  on  slavery 
cannot  be  written  until  special  studies  have  been  made  in  each 
of  the  several  Southern  States.  The  fact  that  a  parallel  study  on 
Mississippi,  one  on  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  another  on  the 
pro-slavery  philosophy  of  the  Old  South  have  been  published 
within  the  last  two  years  indicates  that  other  scholars  are  of 
the  same  general  opinion.  This  view  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  works  of  the  late  U.  B.  Phillips  as 
the  final  word  on  the  plantation-slavery  regime.  The  findings  of 
the  new  generation  of  scholars,  however,  have  proven  the  need 
of  a  restudy  of  this  phase  of  the  Old  South. 

Professor  Flanders’  book  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  four  chapters  describe  the  foundation  and 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  the  introduction  of  slavery 
therein,  and  the  expansion  of  the  institution  in  the  state  down 
to  1860.  The  next  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  operation  of  the 
plantation-slavery  regime  down  to  the  Civil  War,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  types  of  plantations,  economic  and  social  organization, 
the  purchase  and  hire  of  slaves,  and  crime  and  punishment.  The 
last  chapter  treats  of  the  contemporary  defense  of  slavery  by 
the  planters  of  the  state.  The  most  important  part  of  the  book 
is  the  second  division  where  the  actual  workings  of  the  slavery- 
plantation  r^ime  in  Georgia  is  treated  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
never  before  brought  out.  The  vast  amount  of  information  pre¬ 
sented  changes  very  little  the  general  views  of  slavery  however. 
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The  value  of  the  study  then  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  details  brought 
out  help  to  clear  up  obscure  points  and  give  a  more  accurate  and 
satisfying  picture  of  slavery  in  Georgia  than  heretofore  existed. 
The  last  chapter  on  the  defense  of  slavery  has  recently  been 
amply  expanded  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Jenkins  in  his  Pro-slavery  Thought 
in  the  Old  South. 

Some  of  Professor  Flanders’  conclusions  are  worth  noting. 
He  finds  that  for  the  Georgia  planter  generally  slavery  was  an 
unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  institution.  Why  then  did  they 
hold  so  tenaciously  to  the  system?  The  author  finds  the  answer 
in  the  fact  that  the  confusion  over  the  plantation  system,  slave 
labor,  and  the  race  question  caused  planters  to  cling  ”to  a  social 
and  economic  system  they  despised,  and  which  seemed  to  them 
unprofitable.”  Professor  Flanders  also  finds  that  slavery  was  an 
invaluable  “training  school  for  the  untutored  savage  it  served” 
and  was  “to  a  large  degree  ...  a  civilizing  agency.” 

A  few  minor  error  have  found  their  way  into  the  book.  The 
Mississippi  River  was  not  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia  under 
the  charter  of  1732  (p.  6).  De  Bow’s  initials  are  given  incorrectly 
(p.  89) ;  the  bishop’s  name,  over  whom  the  Methodist  Church  split 
in  1844  was  Andrew  not  Andrews;  and  Kitchel  (p.  275)  is  written 
Kitchell  (p.  286).  The  general  excellence  of  the  work,  however, 
causes  one  to  overlook  such  minor  errors.  The  bibliography  is 
exceptionally  valuable  because  of  the  location  and  listing  of  many 
valuable  manuscripts  as  well  as  a  mass  of  fugitive  printed  sources. 
The  inclusion  of  several  illustrations  enhance  the  value  and  beauty 
of  the  book.  Fletcher  M.  Green, 

Emory  University. 

Black  Reconstruction.  An  Essay  toward  a  History  of  the  Part 
which  Black  Folk  Played  in  the  Attempt  to  Reconstruct  Democracy 
in  America,  1860-1880.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Professor 
of  Sociology  in  the  Atlanta  University.  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1935.  Pp.  viii,  746.  $4.50.) 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  and  although  written  from  a  distinct 
racial  and  class  standpoint  it  should  not  for  that  reason  be  dis¬ 
counted  too  much.  It  is  not  straightforward  history,  but  rather 
a  polemic  work  interspersed  with  history.  The  author  has  a 
message  that  bums  its  way  out  in  language  which  now  and  then 
is  filled  with  bitterness — a  bitterness  bom  of  the  lost  opportunities 
and  thwarted  hopes  of  the  colored  people  and  the  working  class. 
The  author  does  not  look  upon  the  Reconstruction  period  of 
American  history  as  an  isolated  part  of  national  history.  In  those 
days  following  the  American  Civil  War  there  was  being  tried 
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for  a  time  a  procedure  of  world-wide  significance.  “Abolition- 
democracy,"  as  the  author  terms  the  Radical  policy  of  the  North  in 
reconstructing  the  South,  was  the  solution  to  the  race  question 
throughout  the  world — in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea — it  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  But  “abolition-democracy”  was  tried  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  then  abandoned  long  before  it  had  a  chance  to 
suceed;  and  in  that  fact  was  there  calamity  for  the  black,  the 
yellow,  the  brown,  and  all  other  colored  people  throughout  the 
earth.  The  labor  organizations  in  the  North  never  embraced  the 
freedmen,  and  the  old  planter  element  in  the  South  prevented  the 
Negro  and  the  poor  white  from  coming  into  a  natural  alliance  of 
laboring  men.  After  1876  the  Northerners,  most  of  whom  had 
never  had  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  Negroes,  combined  with  the 
lords  of  the  South  to  rivet  the  machine  age  on  the  nation,  which 
has  produced  the  “Great  Depression.”  Such  views  show  what  this 
book  is  about. 

Publishers’  announcements  may  not  always  be  written  by  the 
authors  of  the  books,  but  they  generally  coincide  with  the  authors’ 
views.  The  statement  that  this  book  is  “scientifically  accurate”  is 
absurd  not  only  on  the  face  of  the  statement  itself,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  the  author  says  in  the  book.  Even  if  history  could 
be  made  “scientifically  accurate,”  it  would  not  be  clothed  in  the 
extreme  and  bitter  words  employed  in  this  book.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  “scientific”  method  was  used  to  prove 
the  statement  that  “the  great  majority”  of  the  voters  outside  the 
South  in  1868  favored  the  removal  of  Andrew  Johnson  from  the 
presidency  (p.  344) ;  that  the  Negroes  won  the  Civil  War  (p.  80) ; 
and  that  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  wanted  no  revenge 
on  the  South  and  held  no  hatred  for  it  (p.  186).  The  author  is 
also  now  and  then  mixed  up  on  the  plain  facts  of  history,  as  when 
he  assumes  that  the  Confederates  about  1864  captured  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  a  place  which  they  had  held  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

The  author  has  used  for  the  most  part  secondary  works,  a  fact 
which  he  admits  with  regret,  and  although  he  calls  most  of  these 
works  propaganda  and  unreliable,  yet  by  some  species  of  reasoning 
he  has  written  a  “scientifically  accurate”  history  based  on  them. 
This  book  has  no  bibliography,  and  the  footnote  citations  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  make  difficult  the  identification  of  some  of  the 
works  cited.  The  space  ordinarily  occupied  by  a  bibliography  is 
in  this  book  taken  up  with  various  lists  of  books  grouped  by  the 
author  according  to  how  much  he  thinks  they  may  love  or  hate  the 
Negro. 
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This  book  must  not  be  dismissed  by  the  historian  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  on  the  ground  that  it  claims  to  be  history,  but  is  not 
of  the  conventional  kind.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  conventional 
makes  it  important.  It  shows  how  at  least  one  on  the  other  side 
feels  about  Reconstruction;  it  is  refreshing  in  its  viewpoint;  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  it  which  should  leaven  the  thinking  of  the 
conventional  historian. 

Story  of  Georgia  Baptists.  II.  By  B.  D.  Ragsdale,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
(Macon:  F^blished  by  the  Author,  1936.  Pp.  400.  $2.00.) 

The  first  volume,  published  some  two  years  ago,  treated  of 
Mercer  University  and  related  interests  through  the  Peniield  period. 
The  second  volume  continues  the  story  of  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  with  the  history  of  about  a  dozen  colleges  for  women  and 
of  more  than  forty  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Ragsdale  does  not 
content  himself  with  mere  dates  and  names  and  figures,  but  gives 
many  pen  pictures,  coupled  with  interesting  events,  the  whole 
interwoven  into  a  fascinating  account  of  the  growth  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  under  Baptist  control.  It  is  an  important  segment  of  real 
Georgia  history. 

Those  who  attended  Mercer  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Battle, 
Dr.  Nunnally,  Dr.  Gambrell  or  Dr.  Pollock,  and  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  “Old  Shelt,”  “Old  Joe,”  or  “Old  Tweezers,”  will  find  in 
these  pages  much  to  bring  back  stirring  memories  of  their  college 
days.  This  will  hold  true  for  those  who  in  their  girlhood  were 
students  at  Shorter  or  Cox  or  Bessie  Tift.  The  secondary  schools 
are  treated  with  a  fullness  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Many  old 
names  and  associations  are  recalled  with  a  freshness  that  is 
delightful. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  mechanical  errors,  and  if 
any  of  the  other  kind  have  slipped  in,  they  have  escaped  the  eyes 
of  this  reviewer. 

The  author  knows  Georgia  Baptist  history  as  no  other  living 
person  does.  He  has  been  recording  Secretsury  of  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention  since  1896,  and  for  twenty-three  years  was 
actively  connected  with  Mercer  University.  He  has  published 
thirty-eight  volumes  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  Convention.  He 
therefore  brings  to  his  work  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
task,  and  there  is  reflected  in  his  book  the  vast  amount  of  research 
he  has  made  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  of  treatment. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ragsdsdes  is  not  only  informing,  but 
interesting  and  entertaining. 

A  BREN  GRlCBf 

Maeon,  Go. 
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The  Gentleman  from  New  York:  A  Life  of  Roaeoe  Conkling. 
By  Donald  Barr  Chidsey.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1935.  Pp.  viii,  438.  Illustrations.  $3.75.) 

Roscoe  Conkling,  political  boss  of  New  York  State  and  member 
of  the  revolutionary  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction, 
“struts”  full  strength  through  the  pages  of  this  well  written  volume 
which  includes,  by  way  of  setting,  a  singularly  balanced  survey  of 
the  post  war  years.  His  treatment  of  this  held  will  certainly  be  of 
more  than  local  interest  since  the  author  seems  to  approach  a  mean 
between  the  historical  excesses  of  the  last  two  generations.  If  the 
lack  of  personal  sources  on  Conkling  forced  him  to  resort  in  certain 
chapters  to  a  breed  of  modem  rhetoric,  to  the  use  of  sundry 
spectacular  rumors  and  to  the  utilization  of  historical  speculation, 
the  narrative  certainly  loses  no  interest  because  of  these  factors. 
An  omnibus  bibliography,  footnotes  by  chapters  and  a  brief  index 
hll  the  last  hfty  pages  of  the  volume. 

John  Andreassen, 

Louisiana  State  University. 

Aids  to  Historical  Research.  By  John  Martin  Vincent.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1934.  Pp.  viii,  173.) 

This  is  a  valuable  little  compendium  of  information  which  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  historical  worker.  Most  of  it  is  made  up  of 
a  discussion  of  the  so-called  “auxiliary  sciences,”  in  which  their 
nature  and  value  are  considered.  The  historian  is  much  indebted 
to  those  who  have  made  a  “science”  out  of  reading  and  interpreting 
charters,  contracts,  and  other  legral  forms — the  term  diplomatics 
being  used  to  describe  such  a  system.  The  same  is  true  for  pale¬ 
ography,  chronology,  and  the  other  “sciences.”  The  book  is  most 
valuable  in  setting  up  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to 
history  and  its  contents;  it  does  not  go  at  all  into  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  more  practical  matter  of  a  system  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  and  developing  it  into  a  finished  historical  production. 


